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For the Companion. 
NO STORY AT ALL. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
In Four Cuaprers.—Cuap. ITI. 

“Capt. Taney, from whom Malcolm and the 
poor lad had run away, told his story to father, 
only he described the boy as a stupid, half-wit- 
ted thing, and said he thonght they’d gone to- 
gether, because they seemed pretty thick. He 
spoke well of Malcolm, but father was angricr 
than ever, and said so much, that at last, though 
I don’t believe in women’s making fools of them- 
selves, I just burst out erying. 

“Poor child!’ I heard mother say, as I went 
out of the room, ‘she and Malcolm’s so fond of 
each other.’ 

“?Twas the best thing I could have done, for 
it saved me from being questioned, and nobody 
else knew any thing. 

“Wasn’t I glad when he went off as wise as 
he came, saying he reckoned he’d find ’’em down 
South, and he’d sail next day? 

“You may be sure I made my way to the Bluff 
that evening, soon as tea was over, with a light 
heart, and after telling Malcolm all about it, I 
coaxed him to let me tell mother, for she’d 
know just what to do. 

“It was nigh on to twilight when I got home 
again. Emily had gone to the village with fa- 
ther, and so I followed mother into the bedroom 
and told her all. 

“Why, you poor dear,’ she said, pulling me 
down into her lap, ‘that’s what’s been making 
you look so pale and peaked all the week. I 
eonceited twas because Malcolm was so far off, 
not that he was close by.’ 

“The upshot of it was, she and T went to the 
gave—’twas bright moonlight—and Malcolm | 
came up on the Bluff to s¢e her. She told him | 
sbe’d give him some moncy for another start, 
on condition he’d be a good boy and write reg- 
ular, and come home like a man, soon’s he’d 
made one voyage. 

“Malcolm promised, and he kept his word. 

“She told the lad to make his way out next 
day on to the road that passed our house, and 
wait for her under a cluster of gaks, that grew 
80 twisted together he couldn’t miss ’em, about 
quarter of a mile above the house. 

“Next day she had business with her sister- 
in-law at Grafton, and started off bright and 
early, taking me with her. When we reached 
the oaks, we found both the boys. 

“Malcolm jumped down out of the branches 
when he saw us coming. ‘I had to bid you good- 
by once more,’ he said, and after kissing us a 
dozen times, he climbed on to a wheat wagon 
going to Alton, and left us. 

“When we got to Aunt Mary’s, mother told 
her all about the boy, and how Malcolm wanted 
us to get him in a safe place till he was twenty- 
one. 

“Aunt said their brother James’, up in Wis- 
consin, would be the very place for him; any 
way, James would see he got a good home, if 
he didn’t keep him; and as Providence would 
have it, one of James’ neighbors was in town, 
and he could go right along with him, which 
he did. 

“Mother didn’t think the boy half witted, by 
any means, only out of heart, like. He seemed 
to be a pretty good scholar, and Uncle James 
Set a heap by him after he got him.” 

“Did he stay there till he was twenty-one? 
and what was his name?” inquired Grace, who 
in her interest had quite forgotten her balls of 
wool, and let them roll in various directions 
about the room. 

“Yes, he stayed till he was twenty-three, and 
his name was—Mark Tilson.” 

“O, how nice! Your husband!” exclaimed 
Grace, jumping up and clapping her hands. 

Yes—yon see by his talk—he wrote to me 
every little while—he seemed to look upon me 

&s a kind of female raven, sent to feed him in 
the cave, and had an idea his digestion wouldn’t 


| in the same fix, I concluded to overlook it. Any 


Y 


again. So’s there was no telling the mischief) 
he might do let loose on the world with such 
notions, I concluded ’twas my duty to take him 
in hand.” 

“Has he been easy to manage?” asked the 
laughing Grace. 

“Pretty well, considering. I’ve suspicioned, 
now and then, that he had relations in the line 
of old Adam, but secing some of my own was 


ways, he haint never run away again.” 

“Nor isn’t likely to, I think.” 

“Well, I guess not; but my! it’s most tea- 
time;” and with a hearty laugh Mrs. Tilson 
bustled about to clear up her work and assist | 
Grace in the recovery of her stray balls, with 
which the cat had been making glorious confu- 
sion. 

The summer passed on, but Mr. Gordon did! 
not find it convenient to make his anticipated 
visit to New York; and in truth it was no cause 
of regret either to Grace or her kind hosts, such | 
an attachment having been formed between | 
them that separation was looked forward to! 
with real sorrow. ' 

Grace had never been on a farm before, and ; 
its many resources were a never-ending pleas- | 








the stormy days, when, secure from interrup-| 


ble about them, she and Mrs. Tilson sat down 
to their sewing and an unrestrained chat. 

“QO, Aunt Hetty, please tell me some more of 
your story since you were marricd; clear up to 


ed Grace. 
“Sakes, child! I would in a minute, if I had 


much of a muchness with me—there’s nothing 
to tell.” 

“But what have you done all these years? 
How long have you been married?” 

“Let me see; nigh on to twenty-five years. 
If my oldest was alive, he’d be twenty-two this 
fall coming.” 

“Then you have had children?’ asked Grace, 
who had often wondered, but with native deli- 
cacy, had forborne inquiry. 


have them now. They aint any of ’em in this 


Ze 





“pooR CHILD,” I HEARD MOTITER SAY, 


ure to her; but her greatest enjoyment came in| py together, but I think I shall want to see him 


tion, and with every thing snug and comforta-| quite stop till I do.” 


now; then I shall know all about you,” ned 


any story, but things always jogged on pretty | 


“Had them? Yes, child! Seven of them, and | 


WAY > 


~~ 


“We'd got a telegraph wire then, and he went 


right off and sent a message to Mark, who got 
home next morning, and just in time, for I 
couldn’t have kept the poor baby four hours 
longer. . 


“T didn’t have my clothes off while Mark was 


gone, and when he came in I just fainted dead 
‘away—for all the world like a fine lady”—she 
added, in her own cheerful manner again. 


“And the others?” 
“O, these two were the sorest, because every 


‘thing happened to make it seem worse—the 
others just faded and faded, as so many little 
ones do in this climate, till they were all gone.” 


“Q, it seems so hard,” sighed Grace, with the 


‘tears dropping upon her work. 


“Yes, but it’s mostly the seeming, child. Peo- 


ple are not half so unfortunate often as they 
look to others, because the ‘peace of God pass- 


the understanding,’ and when He sends sorrow 
that looks so heavy, He pours in a river of peace 
that can be felt, not explained. 

“So often have I been thankful my children 
were not here to run the risks and feel the pain 
we have felt. It seems just like a providence, 
again and again, that the little ones were safe. 

. “Now that time the house was burnt, I should 


go home with him a spell and leave Cyrus—he (just gone distracted, and we’d lost every thing, 


was near five years old—with him. 

“Well, I went! and just three days after I had 
a message—express, you know—that Cyrus wag 
terrible sick, and I’d better come home. I 
packed up my things, and while Henry had gone 
for a carriage to take me to the train, another 
message came that he was dead. 

“You see Mark conceited it would be easier 
for me to be getting used to the thought coming 
home, than not to know any thing about it till | 
Iwas there. Inever knew how we got back. 
Henry held the baby all the way, but”—and 
here Mrs. Tilson’s voice trembled—“he was gone 
and I’ve never seen him since.” 

“Never seen him!” repeated the tearful Grace; 
“had they buried him and you not there?” 

“O no; but the little dead face had no look-of 
my Cyrus about it, and only the good Father 
knows how I’ve ached just to see him once more, 
only once. 

“For years I looked at every little one of his 
age, who came across my path, hoping I might 
find him, and it seemed to me that I never could 
be reconciled, because I did not see him go. 

“Now Jesus has the others, I feel he’s there 
too, and I am content, knowing they are so hap- 


first, when I get to heaven—the ache will never 


Grace sobbed in her quick sympathy, but Mrs. 
Tilson shed no tears. The sore mother heart 
| only betrayed itself in the tremulousness of her 
| tones, as she went on. 
“Fanny was the next to go. Susan was old- 
| est now, and Eddy ababy. Twas a little strange, 
| that as Cyrus died when IT was away, Fanny 
should go when Mark was off; but so it was. 
“She'd been ailing all summer, but we didn’t 
think she was so near home. So Mark he went 
down to St. Louis, for a spell, to contract for 
some hay, and left me all alone. 
“You sce it was all uncleared land round here 
then, and our nearest neighbor was two miles 
away, and I had nobody to send for any thing— 
but then you see I’d never wanted help. 
“Well, Fanny grew sicker and sicker, and four 
days after Mark went away she diced. It was 
the hottest weather in July, and I hardly knew 
{what todo. But that room right over the cel- 





world, but then they’re mine great deal surer| lar wasn’t finished off then, and it was very cool, 
than if they was. Satan’s enticed many a lamb | being on the north side of the house, so I put 
out of the home fold; why not mine, hadn’t the! the little thing in there, and stayed with her 
good Father seen fit to give them to me forever?” | night and day—al! the time 1 could get away 

“Seven!” exclaimed Grace, in astonishment. | from the others. 

“Yes, seven—two girls and five boys. ’Twas 
the first one, though, that was sorrowfullest. | the men who’d worked for us in harvest hap- 
You see Susie was a baby, and I wasn’t very| pened in. He was shocked, and cried like a 
strong, and brother Henry was here—he kept a/| child, when I showed him the sad watch I was 





80 right if I didn’t take up seeing after him 


“Nearly three days passed, and then one of 


if I’d had any babies on my hands.” 

“The house burnt up? Not this one?” 

“Tow could it be this one, you little monkey, 
if it burnt up? ButI suppose I shall have to 
tell you all about it.” 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 

TRAVELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 

By Ruta Chesterfield. 
“Be so kind as to look out for my little girl— 
she never travelled alone before,” said a tall, 
dignified gentleman to the conductor of the train 
bound north from Philadelphia. 
“Certainly, sir—certainly,” said the polite con- 
ductor, bowing and smiling. 
Mr. Richmond had always called Hester “his 
little girl,” since he had ceased calling her “his 
baby,” though she had now been several years 
in her teens, and felt herself quite old and ex- 
perienced. 

He had given many parting injunctions to 
this lamb which he was about to send out 
among ravening wolves, but the one on which 
he laid most stress was this: “Don’t make any 
conversation with strangers.” 

Having repeated it for the third or fourth 
time, he bade her a fond farewell, and stood on 
the platform waving his handkerchief as long 
as he could see her—a salutation which she re- 
turned from the car window with the addition 
of many kisses wafted to him on the wings of 
the wind. 

Hester was dressed in a close-fitting travelling 
suit of dark blue, which set off her pretty figure 
to great advantage, and the little hat of black 
velvet ‘which inclined so gracefully from the 
summit of her back hair to her eye brows, was or- 
namented with a marvellous bird, which seemed 
to have begun a scarlet tanager and ended a 
bird of paradise. Whatever he was, or claimed 
to be, he looked well in his present position, so 
we will find no fault with him. If any thing, 
he was rather too showy for travelling, and the 
same might be said of the young lady’s ear-rings 
and the pin which fastened her linen collar. 
But Hester had no mother, and that was excuse 
enough. Altogether she was bright, fresh and 
blooming, and a very pleasant object to contem- 
plate. The conductor himself thought so, as he 
recalled the promise he had given, but he also 
thought she looked quite able to take care of 
herself, and as he had given a similar promise 
to ten other unprotected females that morning, 
the amount of attention bestowed upon each one 
must of necessity be small. 

He therefore merely asked Hester if she was 
“comfortable,” and receiving a smiling affirma- 











store in St. Louis—so Mark thought I’d better | keeping, but he did me good service. 








tive, passed on to “look after” the old woman 
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on crutches and the poor widow with three 
children. f 

Hester had bought a book fo read on the way, 
but she soon found that reading hurt her eyes, 
so she laid it aside and amused herself looking 
at the landscape which went racing by in an op- 
posite direction. When wearied of this, she 
turned her attention to her fellow-passengers, 
and tried to guess their character and history 
from their appearance. That man who kept 
nodding and waking up suddenly had probably 
been travelling all night—woman with crown to 
her bonnet, from the country—pale young man 
with white necktic, theological student, &c., &c. 
And then she thought of her father’s counsel to 
“make no conversation with strangers.” There 
was no temptation to, for nobody seemed in 
the least inclined to speak to her. She almost 
wished somebody would, for she was getting 
tired of being left to herself—-somebody that 
was quite above suspicion—the theological stu- 
dent, for example. 

By-and-by the train stopped at a station, and 
took in a number of passengers—among them a 
handsome gentlemaf® with black monstache 
and piercing black eyes. He looked about for a 
seat; there were several vacant ones, but he did 
not seem to see them, and stepped forward to 
the one Hester occupied. 

“Will you allow me to sit here?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” answered Hester, moving her 
shawl and travelling-bag 

She could not do less, and the stranger had no 
right to presume upon this permission to make 
any further advances. He appeared to be of 
that opinion himself, for he remained quite si- 
lent until Hester attempted to open the blind, 
when he offered todo it for her. His forbear- 
ance had its reward, for when at last he did ven- 
ture to point out some object of note, Hester had 
no hesitation in answering him freely. “So 
modest, so quict, such a perfect gentleman!” 
thus ran her thoughts. “I’m sure papa wouldn’t 
mind my talking to him—and so handsome, too 
—but then I suppose papa would nat care for 
that.” 

It chanced that Hester’s book fell to the floor; 
of course the stranger picked it up, and as he 
did so, he accidentally—quite accidentally, of 
coursc—read the name on the cover. 

“Richmond? Philadelphia?” he read—“not 
the daughter of ——?” 

“Of Judge Richmond. Yes, sir. Is it possible 
you know my father?” 

“You never heard him speak of me, perhaps— 
Adolphe L. Estrange,” said the stranger. “I 
knew him in a business way.” 

“I don’t remember—I dare say—but it is so 
pleasant to meet some one who knows my fa- 
ther.” 

After this the conversation became quite ani- 
mated, and Mr. L. Estrange paid all those little 
attentions which a lady needs in travelling. He 
even offered to take her ticket. “It’s in my bag,”’ 
she said, so that had to be opened, and then she 
had to hunt for her port-monnaie, which had 
gone to the bottom of the bag, and when she had 
unfastened that, she dropped out a check for fif- 
ty dollars, which Mr. L. Estrange restored to 
her, and they had a good laugh over it. 

At Elizabeth her companion stepped out, say- 
ing he would return in one moment, and while 
he was gone a gang of laborers entered the cars 
—ten or a dozen as uncouth, unkempt, boisterous 
human beings as could well be imagined. Hes- 
ter felt sure they were all robbers and murderers, 
and would come to the State prison or the gal- 
lows if they had their deserts. One of them 
seemed about to sit down by Hester, but he 
changed his mind, partly because he himself 
discerned that it was not fitting, and partly, 
I fear, because he saw the leok of aversion with 
which she drew her dress aside. He did what 
was not much better—he sat down in front of 
her, and talked across to a comrade sitting be- 
hind. From their conversation, every sentence 
of which was adorned with strange expletives, 
she found that they were raftsmen, and that she 
would probably have the pleasure of their socie- 
ty as far as New York. Great was her delight 
when Mr. L. Estrange came back. He at once 
improved matters by requesting the man in 
front, whom his comrade addressed as Bill, to 
change seats with Hester. The man’s answer 
showed that, rough as he was, he was not en- 
tirely lost to the feelings of humanity. “That I 
will” said he; “we’re disturbing that lady; I 
didn't think of that.” 

“Those horrid Jerseymen!” said Hester, when 
this change had been effected. 

“Extremely horrid,” said Mr. L. Estrange; 
“there ought to be second class cars for such 
people as those.” 

Swiftly, steadily, and all unthinking of dan- 
ger, they glided on, and had nearly reached Jer- 
sey City, when suddenly there came a jolt—all 





sprang to their feet—another—a rapid succes- 
sion of jolts, and aterriblecrash. For amoment 
Hester was stunned. When she opened her eyes 
she looked up into the face, not of Adolphus L. 
Estrange, but of the raftsman called Bill. He 
had borne her from the wrecked car in his arms, 
and setting her gently down, he asked, “Are you 
hurt, miss?” 

“No, I think not—no, not at all,’ she said, 
jumping up and finding she had the free use of 
all her limbs. 

“Here are your shawl and bag,” he said. 
very glad you’re not hurt.” 

“You have done me a great service, and papa 
will reward you, I’m sure,” said Hester. 

“Don’t speak of it,’ said Bill, half offended, 
“it’s nothing. You just sit still, and Pll ask the 
conductor what’s to be done next.” 

He went away and returned in afew moments, 
saying that there had been a collision with a 
freight train, but so far as he could learn, no 
lives had been lost. In about an hour they 
were again on theif journey, and at Jersey City 
Hester found her cousin waiting to escort her to 
his home. ° 

But where all this time was Mr. L. Estrange? 
Nothing was heard of him, and Hester felt cer- 
tain that he was lying mangled and bleeding 
under a heap of rubbish. The next morning, 
when she brought forth her port-monnaie to pay 
the expressage on her trunks, she found within 
it just two silver five cent pieces. All her mon- 
ey besides, also a check for fifty dollars, and a 
diamond ring were missing. 

“It’s that Jerseyman! I knew it from the 
first!’ she exclaimed. “No wonder he didn’t 
want papa to reward him.” 

Nothing was heard of the Jerseyman or the 
money for atime, farther than the appearance 
of a newspaper item stating that a number of 
passengers had been robbed iu the confusion re- 
sulting from the late railroad accident. <A fort- 
night later there appeared a notice of the arrest 
of “one of the light-fingered gentry, named 
Black, alias Bent, alias Jones.” Certain arti- 
cles, supposed to be stolen, were found in his 
possession, among them a diamond ring, with 
this inscription—‘Hester—from her father.” 
Owners were requested to present themselves at 
a time and place designated, and identify their 
property. 

“Now you will sce that it was the horrid Jer- 
seyman, just as I said.” 

Her father and cousin John went with her, 
but in the prisoner she beheld not Bill, the rafts- 
man, but Adolphus L. Estrange! Me 

“My dear little girl,’’ said her father, after- 
wards, “fine clothes and conventional manners 
don’t make a gentleman, any more than rough 
garments and rude manners make a villain.” 

“Papa,” said Hester, as soon as she could 
speak for sobbing, “Mr. L. Estrange—I mean 
that man—said he knew you in a business way. 
Do you remember him ?” 

“1 think he was brought before me for horse- 
stealing once, but he had no moustache at the 
time.” 


“Pm 
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THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Not long since it was announced that Pope 
Pius IX. had given “The Golden Rose” to some 
petty prince. This called forth the remark that 
His Holiness must be much in want of friends 
among the sovereigns of Europe, when it was 
found possible for him to bestow so great a 
mark of his favor on a gentleman who, what- 
ever his personal merits, is of no political ac- 
count in the world. 

What is the Golden Rose? It is thus described 
by a writer of our time, who took his descrip- 
tion of it, we believe, from an old account of 
the mineral representation of the Garden Queen, 
as the rose happily has been called: 

“A shrub with branches, buds, and roses of 
gold, in a gold pot filled with gold dust by way 
of earth; and in the top blossom a bright sap- 
phire.” 

Certainly a very beautiful production, though 
not, after all, more beautiful than the rose it- 
self, when that flower is at the height of its 
bloom, but more lasting, and sure to bring more 
money, if exposed to sale. 

The golden rose first bloomed fully in Rome’s 
garden, in the eleventh century, about eight 
hundred years ago, and it has continued to 
flourish ever since. 

One of the Popes of that time produced the 
plant, and presented it to some person, as a 
mark of the highest favor. 

It became a custom with the Popes thus to 
present it, from time to time, though the prac- 
tice of publicly blessing it before presentation 
did not begin till the fourteenth century. 

The custom of blessing it, for presentation to 
some favored person or association, seems to 
have originated in the earlier custom of the 








Popes of carrying such a rose in their hands on 
a certain occasion connected with the Catholic 
worship. 

The gift was much valued by kings and oth- 
er eminent personages. 

Among those potentates to whom the Golden 
Rose was sent was Henry VIII., of England. He 
received it twice,—once from Pope Julius II., and 
then from Leo X., who also conferred upon him 
the title of “Defender of the Faith,” a title still 
retained by British sovereigns. Yet Henry was 
destined to become the greatest enemy the Popes 
ever have known,—for if he had not overthrown 
their power in England, the Reformation must 
huve been a failure. 

Sigismund, emperor of Germany, received the 
Golden Rose twice from Popes, in the early 
years of the fifteenth century, about an hundred 
years before the Same favors were bestowed on 
Henry VIII. Sigismund was rewarded for very 
dubious services, as he gave up the great Bohe- 
mian Reformer, John Huss, to be burned alive, 
after having granted him a safe conduct—a pro- 
ceeding so odious that all the Golden Roses that 
ever were made would not compensate for the 
infamy that comes from it. 

In our time the Golden Rose has not often 
been conferred on very distinguished sovereigns. 

It was given to Donna Maria, queen-regnant 
of Portugal, almost thirty years since, the sov- 
ereigns of Portugal being known as “The Faith- 
ful,” by the Pope and his adherents,—and so 
called even by Protestants, as matter of usage 
and courtesy. 

Much later, it was sent to Isabella II., queen 
of the Spains, the same lady whom the Span- 
iards dethroned last year, and who is now liv- 
ing, a royal exile, in France. She was known 
as “The Catholic,” as all sovereigns of Spain 
have been ealled for almost four centuries. 

The Golden Rose never has been sent to any 
American ruler, and we do not think it is likely 
ever to find its way to this country. 

It is not a thing to be carried by republicans 
of the Western world, for it is a flower of anoth- 
er kind of civilization than that which is known 
here; and soon it may disappear: altogether, 
now that even such countries as Austria and 
Spain manage their own religious and political 
matters in their own way, without any refer- 
ence to Rome, or Popes, or councils. 
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WORK FOR YOURSELF. 


A little gold robin, with very red breast, 

Sat perched on a tree near a chick-a-dee's nest. 

“Will you goand pick cherries,"’ said robin, “‘with me ?"* 
“I've no time to spare,"’ said the chick-a-dee-dee. 

*“*And where do you sleep ?"* asked the robin redbreast. 
“High upin the tree in my little snug nest."" 

“Any children?” asked robin. “Ah, yes, I have three; 
Fine birdies they are," said the chick-a-dee-dee. 

“Do you never get weary ?"’ asked robin redbreast. 
“Yes, often; but then I can lie down and rest. 

Those three hittle birds for their food look to me; 

So 1 must work hard,” said the chick-a-dee-dee. 

“But work is not pleasant,"’ said robin redbreast. 

“Ah, love makes it pleasant; love gives it a zest. 

Just try it; here's straw, and look! there's a tree! 

Go build now a nest,"’ said the chick-a-dee-dee. 


So off flew the robin with very red breast; 

She gathered up straws, and she made a nice nest: 

She hatched four young robins. “O, joy! Look at me!" 
“Now work and be glad,” said the chick-a-dee-dee. 


ene ees 
For the Companion. 
A RIDE WITH OLD BAY. 

I was not a strong child, and was often kept 
in bed a day or two by nervous headaches and 
prostration, which good Dr. Ray pronounced ab- 
surd. “A child of that age has no more right to 
have nerves,” he said, “than the gout or rheu- 
matism.” But nerves I had. So it was decided 
that I should be kept out of doors as much as 
possible. Hence it came about that whenever 
my father had business in the neighboring 
towns, instead of being sent to school, I was 
tucked in beside him, in the old-fashioned, high- 
backed wagon, and old Bay trotted off with us 
at a sober but persistent pace, which took us 
over the ground delightfully. 

“Business, ’ that word of such ominous im- 
port in most ears, was a charming one in mine; 
for to have business in G——, or S ,or N 7 
meant a long ride, with a luncheon basket, 
packed with apples, doughnuts and turnovers, 
put under the wagon seat to be eaten by the way. 

I wonder if pine woods ever look so solemn 
and grand, or smell so fragrant to other chil- 
dren as they did to me; or if the streams spar- 
kle now as gloriously, and bound away over 
rocks and stones into such wild, mysterious re- 
gions of poctry and romance, as those which 
lay near our path did then. There was one 
tract that was full of laurel bushes, and in June, 
when they were in bloom, it was like a very gar- 
den of Eden to my enchanted eyes. 

“O, what good land that must be!” I remarked 
to my father, who, being a farmer, was much 
interested in soils. 

A curious smile passed over his face. “Why, 











no, Anna, it is on the very poorest kind of land 
laurel grows.” 

Could it be? It was the first intimation | 
had had in my short life, that the beautiful ang 
the useful, the lovely and the good, could be 
dissevered. I sighed. It was such a pity it was 
not a productive soil that flowered out into such 
wonderful magnificence. I was almost sure my 
father must be mistaken. . 

One day we had passed beyond the beautify) 
laurel pasture, the red school-house at the foot 
of the hill, the tumble-down old mill, the ye- 
low factory, where a geranium pot always stood 
in one of the windows, and had come. to the 
long, level street of S——, with a blacksmith’s 
shop facing it at the farther end. 

As we entered the street, Old Bay pricked up 
his ears and trotted off gayly, as if determined 
to show folks, now he had got out of the woods, 
he was not a fourteen-year old horse, but 
frisky young colt. 

Another vehicle, driven by two noisy young 
men, approached us, and while we turned out 
properly, they did not, but drove so furiously 
and closely that our wheels collided. 

My father jumped out to see if any thing 
was broken; but just as he did so, something 
snapped or cracked, and off started the horse as 
if possessed by all the furies. 

The whiffletree, or axletree, or something of 
the kind, had broken, and the sharp iron struck 
old Bay’s legs at every movement, goading him 
on, more and more desperately. I tried to seize 
the reins, fancying my puny arms could stop 
him, but they were beyond my reach. Then I 
was sure I should be killed, and closed my eyes 
to think what death would be like, and then 
opened them to catch a last glimpse of the beau- 
tiful earth. 

How vividly I remember to this day the fright- 
ened faces of some men who ran out to catch 
the horse, and at what fearful speed he bound- 
ed on, while the houses looked like flying specks 
whirling round in the air. 

1 was calm, and remembering my father had 
told me that if a horse ran I must not scream 
nor try to jump out, I clung to the seat, hold- 
ing on by both hands with all my might. I 
longed to jump out. It seemed such an easy 
thing to do; but his directions had been imper- 
ative, and my last act should be one of obcdi- 


_| ence, I was resolved. 


In a few moments, they seemed ages, we had 
come to the blacksmith’s shop—the horse keep- 
ing near the middle of the street, fortunately 
almost as smooth as a floor—and from that dart- 
ed forth a man in his shirt sleeves, which were 
rolled up to his brawny elbows, his face grimed 
with coal dust, looking more like a destroying 
than a protecting angel; but an angel of salva- 
tion he was to me. 

He seized the furious animal by the head, and 
held him by main force, till others came to the 
rescue. Somebody lifted me out and set me on 
my feet, but the ground, trees, faces, all reeled 
round me and grew dark. 

The next I knew I was in a house, lying in 
the arms of a motherly looking woman, who 
held a camphor bottle to my nose, while some 
one else chafed my hands, and a third was loos- 
ening my dress. 

Our little adventure had drawn all the inhab- 
itants of the little village to the doors and win- 
dows, and several had followed me into the 
house. 

Near by stood my father, with his grave, se 
rious face a shade paler than usual. My first 
word was,— 

“Ts old Bay hugt, father?” 

“No, nor my little girl either, I hope,” he said, 
with a smile. 

“O, no,” Isaid. Yet my head felt strangely 
light and empty. There was an old-fashioned, 
chintz-covered sofa in the room, and they laid 
me on that, putting a soft pillow under my 
head. How very nice it felt! and with whata 
delicious sensation of quict and safety I closed 
my eyes, and knew nothing more for two hours, 
when I was waked from my charming nap by 
the same motherly face bending over me, and 
asking if | wanted some dinner. 

I sat up, opening my eyes more fully, slid off 
from the sofa, and concluded I did. 

How kind the lady was! She took me into 
her little bedroom, helped me bathe my face, 
brushed my hair, fastened my dress, and lifted 
me into a chair, that I might see in the little 
glass a cut made on my forehead by being 
thrown against the seat of the wazon, as it 
bounded here and there during my perilous ride. 

Then I was all ready for dinner. Never did a 
meal have a more perfect relish than that, and 
to this day I remember how delicious the coffee, 
(I was not allowed to drink that on common oc- 
casions) the white rolls, with maple sugar 00 
them, and the baked custards tasted. 
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When the meal was finished, good Mrs. Arms 
took me to see her beehives and her garden, 
then all aglow with clove pinks and sweet wil- 
jiams, from which she picked me a fragrant 
bouquet. 

How sunny and beautiful every thing looked 
in that little garden and in the yard where white 
roses and old-fashioned yellow lilies were grow- 
ing side by side! 

Ihave never been on the place since, but I 
can see it yet, and hear the soft rustle of the ma- 
ple leaves, that hung over the porch that day, 
when every thing was so bright, still and lovely. 

Soon after my father came for me. He had 
borrowed another wagon, and was ready to go 
on, having accomplished the errands he had to 
doin S—, and eaten his dinner at the hotel. 

Itwas now oneo’clock. He was going to D—, 
cizht miles beyond. ‘Would I go with him?” 
he asked, “‘or stay till he came back ?” 

My new friend urged my staying. My father 
told me to do just as [ pleased, and I hesitated, 
but in a moment decided to go on; for, kind as 
my hostess was, and charming as her house and 
grounds were, a ride after old Bay, whom I 
loved almost like a human friend, was more at- 
tractive. 

My father looked pleased, as I knew he would, 
for he never liked his little daughter to mope or 
whine; and indeed I was feeling perfectly rest- 
ed and strong again. I rather enjoyed being 
made somewhat of a heroine, and hearing peo- 
ple stop to say, as we went by,— 

“Well, the little girl wasn’t much hurt, after 
all. Butit was a narrow escape—very narrow!” 

Another would add, “She was a brave child, 
to never stir nor make a noise.” 

Was I? It was the last compliment I ever ex- 
pected to get. I, who had been considered 
weakly, nervous and a good-for-nothing in the 
family, had I for once really been brave? Prob- 
ably the question peeped out of my eyes, for my 
father said,— 

“Yes, my little girl, you behaved very well. 
Had you jumped out, you would very likely have 
been badly hurt.” 

He was a man of few Words, but there was a 
new tenderness in his voice when he spoke to 
me that day, as if he were thinking,— 

“T shou'd have missed my little pale girl had 
she been taken from me.” 

Idare say he would, though I was so poor 
and weakly. 

That blacksmith’s shop stood for many a year 
facing the road, and I never drove by it without 

thinking how conveniently it was situated to 
catch runaway horses, and with a warm, grate- 
ful feeling at my heart toward the brawny- 
armed blacksmith who had come to my rescuc 
in the hour of peril. A. B. C. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DESERTED HOME. 


Stephen Eastbury lived at Blockley, near Mor- 
ton-in-the-emarsh, Gloucestershire, England. 

He was a small farmer, and on his marriage 
with Harriet Burnet, the girl of his choice, he 
leased a pretty cottage and grounds in the vi- 
cinity of the Oxford and Worcester Railroad. 

Here the worthy couple spent two pleasant 
years, supporting themselves by the sale of the 
produce of their little farm, and laying by some- 
thing for a “rainy day.” * 

At the end of that time, however, an event oc- 
curred that put an end to this brief history of 
domestic happiness, and spread gloom over 
Eastbury Cottage. ’ 

Coming in from his work one night, Stephen 
missed his wife’s usual welcome at the door. 
He was surprised, on entering, to find that she 
Was not in the house. 

There were no signs of preparation for supper. 
This led him to suppose that she must have 
been absent some time. 
— made inquiries for her of the nearest neigh- 
ox oe could not give him any informa- 
ian, - age he sought his home, hoping that 
§ his absence she had returned, but the 
Cottage was deserted as before. 
Pam noticed that her Sunday bonnet and 
it “te. gowns were gone. What could 
the “— ad had been with her at noon, and 
This woh ae that she intended to go out. 
bed then ~ es her. What unexpected cause 
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He was now certain that some mischief must 
have befallen his wife. The cousin sympathized 
with him in his anxiety, and sent her man Hor- 
ton to several places where it was possible Mrs. 
Eastbury might visit. 

While on his return, it occurred to Stephen to 
inquire at houses which his wife must have 
passed, if she had gone from home with the in- 
tention of visiting Mrs. Hartshorn. 

In this way he obtained his only clue. She 
had been seen by a woman at one house, and by 
a child at another, near two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, going directly toward her cousin’s. 
The poor husband was now more at a loss 
than ever. She was walking at “‘a smart pace,” 
they told him. 

There was a road branching off between the 
place where he made his inquiries and the house 
of Mary Hartshorn, and leading direct to the 
railway station. ~ 

Could it be that she had taken that road? 
That his faithful and devoted Harriet would 
voluntarily leave him, he could not allow him- 
self to suspect for a moment—unless suddenly 
become insane—and there appeared no earthly 
reason to suppose such a thing. 

He must return home once more. It was just 
possible she might have arrived there—or been 
brought there—by this time. 

He approached the cottage trembling. 
it was still and dark. 
him. 

The pet cow lay quietly in the yard. She had 
lowed in vain at the gate that night for the 
crusts that her mistress’ hand so often gave her. 
The pigs had just ceased clamoring for their 
evening meal. Pitying neighbors had fed them 
and milked the cow, and Stephen soon met 
them lingering near the cottage, awaiting his 
return. 

They questioned him, with deep sympathy in 
their looks and voices, and promptly gave their 
aid in planning measures for a vigorous search 
after the missing wife. 

There seemed to be but one verdict in the case 
—abduction! Harriet Eastbury must have been 
scized and conveyed away by violence while on 
her way to her cousin’s. 

Horton was hastily dispatched for two expe- 
rienced policemen. A neighbor volunteered to 
drive over the road to Chipping-Norton to make 
inquiries and advertise the loss; another to Stow- 
on-the-wold; others to search the woods with 
lanterns in the direction of the marshes. 

With these last went the distracted husband. 
Nothing could induce him to take any supper, 
though one had been kindly prepared for him. 

The labors of that night revealed no trace of 
the supposed abductors. Field, wood, marsh 
and moor gave no sign to the glimmer of lan- 
tern, or the broad sunshine of all the following 
day, while the wheel-marks and footprints on 
the highway were too uncertain to afford any 
direction for the keenest eyes. 

The policemen, having their own ideas as to 
the true secret of Mrs. Eastbury’s disappear- 
ance, had made careful inquiries at the railway 
station, but elicited nothing. No person an- 
swering to the missing woman’s description 
had left in any of the trains, either attended or 
unattended. 

The mystery baffled the skill of the detectives. 
From day to day it deepened. All Blockley was 
alive with talk of the melancholy matter, and 
the story spread to other villages and towns 
around, everywhere awakening vivid sympa- 
thy for the afflicted husband. 

As for him, he wandered about for days like 
one inadream. When at length the hopeless- 
ness of the search scemed to be generally con- 
ceded, and one by one his friends withdrew 
their efforts, he became almost wholly unfitted 
for labor. Summer, that had always rewarded 
his industry, stole slowly on, but its approach 
brightened no smile for him at his cottage door. 
Briars and weeds in his fields, and about his little 
home, testified to the death of his ambition. His 
altered face and step gave evidence that, young 
and strong as he was, the purpose and the cheer 
that had made his days happy had gone out of 
his life. 

But for the distressing uncertainty that hung 
about his great calamity, he felt (and often said) 
that he could bear it better. To know of a truth 
whom or what to charge with the loss of his 
loved wife, would, he thought, relieve his grief 
alittle. But to live in such suspense was terri- 


No; 
His heart sank within 


ble. : 
At last the mystery was solved. One day a 
laborer, returning from his work, heard the pe- 
culiar croon or crake of a sitting moor-hen (or 
water quail) from the margin of a lake near him. 
Curiosity prompted him to follow the sound. 
He made his way through the brush to the shore 
of the pond. It was some time before the man 
could make out the object of the bird’s solici- 








5 almost overcome with perplexity 





that seemed to rest on a lily-pad a little way 
from the margin. 

Secing him the hen altered her note and flew 
about, uttering complaining cries. 

He was about to retire, when he thought he 
descried beneath the nest something like a col- 
ored cloth. Wondering what it was, he waded 
into the water to examine it. The bird had ey- 
idently made her bed on something more sub- 
stantial than a lily-pad. 

. He was little prepared, however, for the dis- 
covery which awaited him, and stopped within 
three feet of the nest with a start that almost 
caused him to drop into the water. It was a 
woman’s body floating there! 

The poor dead creature must have lain in the 
lake a long time, for there on her bosom the lit- 
tle moor-hen had deposited its eggs, and its 
seven pretty young had just broken from the 
shell. 

Full of awe and sorrow, the simple-hearted 
peasant fled from the spot with all speed, to tell 
the news and summon assistance. 

Help soon arrived, and reverent hands re- 
moved the remains from the water. The gown 
and bonnet at once identified them as the lost 
wife of Stephen Eastbury. 

The poor woman had been so long in the wa- 
ter, that it was impossible otherwise to recog- 
nize her, and the coroner’s jury could do no 
more than render a verdict of “Found drowned.” 
The distracted husband was summoned, and 
the body borne to his desolate home, from which 
it was followed to the grave by many pitying 
mourners. 

It was thought that the unfortunate woman 
had planned some little surprise for her hus- 
band while on her way to visit her cousin, and 
in wandering for wild flowers to deck his table 
that night, had approached the lake, which was 
scarcely a quarter of a mile from the place 
where she was last seen. It seemed most likely 
that she had stepped or leaned too far over the 
pond for water lilies, and had fallen headlong 
where the depth of the water immediately ren- 
dered her helpless. 

Stephen Eastbury could never live in his cot- 
tage again. He sold his farm and removed toa 
distant shire, a broken-hearted man. 

A ballad, as mournful as “the Babes in the 
Wood,” was composed on this story of the lost 
wife, and we partly promise to give it to the 
readers of the Youths’ Companion, at some fu- 
ture day. 





THE DAY OF LIFE. 


The morning hours of cheerful light 
Of all the day are best; 

But as they speed their hasty flight, 

Ifevery hour is spent aright, 

We sweetly sink to sleep at night, 
And pleasant is our rest. 


And life is likea summer's day, 
It seems so quickly past: 
Youth is the morning bright and gay, 
And if it’s spent in Wisdom’s way, 
We meet old age without dismay, 
And death is sweet at last. 
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‘TOM’S ESCAPE. 


It was during the holidays, which mark the 
close of the Hindoo financial year, and follow 
upon the month of October—the hottest in West- 
ern India. 

There were three of us: Tom Morton, Cooper, 
and I; we had determined upon anexcursion to 
the station of Matheran, in the Deccan. 

There were several reasons why it would be 
safer to complete it before night. The rains 
during the monsoon had cut up the roads badly, 
and there were plenty of beasts of prey abont 
after dark. 

So we hired three tattooes (hill ponies) to car- 
ry us up hill quickly, and a couple of coolies to 
take our luggage, and these, with ourselves and 
our native servants, Rama and Babajee, formed 
our party. ? 

Tom Morton, who had been over the path be- 
fore, led the way. By six o’clock we saw the 
last of the zigzag road up the side of the moun- 
tain, and were out upon the plateau—three 
thousand feet above the sea—with only two 
miles between us and our journey’s end. 

So we sent our servants on to prepare dinner, 
and taking it leisurely, rode, as we thought, af- 
ter them. 

It was growing dark and misty, but we had no 
misgivings, and cantered along in the best of 
spirits, until the mist and darkness closed in so 
densely that the path could scarcely be seen. 

On we went, however, Tom’s pony leading, 
and the others in sight of his whisking tail. 
The two miles seemed endless. Yet there were 
no signs of Matheran. 

It was now nearly eifht o’clock. We had 
surely lost our way. 

“Come along, boys,” said our leader; “we'll 





tude, but finally he came in sight of her pest, 
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For three hours more we remained in the sad- 
dle in the hope of seeing lights or hearing 
voices. We shouted until hoarse. 

There were signs of life, but not by any means 
agreeable ones, The night birds screeched. The 
wailing cry of the hyena, and the sharp, angry 
notes of the wild cat and the cheetah were heard. 
A drizzling shower wet us completely; and 
we were about as uncomfortable as we well 
could be. 

What seemed unaccountable was the never- 
ending nature of the road. Had we entered the 
jungle, it would have been hopeless to seek our 
way until morning, but so long as we saw the 
path, which was almost level—a sign that we 
were still on the plateau, which was not many 
miles in extent—we walked, fancying that we 
should reach some dwelling or catch a glimpse 
of an object known to our leader; but it was in 
vain. 

At last we came to a stand-still. In dry weath- 
cr we could have slept on the grass with a sad- 
dle for a pillow, but in the wet it would be as 
much as our lives were worth to do so. Our 
poor nags—not over strong at any time—were 
thoroughly worn out. 

It was past midnight, and wanted five long 
hours till dawn. 

While in a quandary as to the next course, 
Tom, whose ears and eyes were sharper than 
the others, thought he saw a glimmer of light. 
In great eagerness he turned off the path, and 
bending forward to the trees by the way-side, 
peered through the gloom. 

As he stood there a sound of crashing branch- 
es caught our ears. Ina second the ponies be- 
came frantic with fright, and breaking the rot- 
ten reins by which they were led, rushed madly 
away. 

At the same instant there was a shrick. It 
was followed by the sound of a heavy body dash- 
ing through the brushwood. 

Turning to where Tom had stood, we could 
not see him. Rushing to the spot, we listened, 
but save a rustle of leaves, we could hear ‘noth- 
ing from below. 

Kneeling and groping our way over the path, 
we found a huge gap in a cluster of bushes, 
through which he must have fallen. From its 
size we knew he could not have been alone. 

A little farther down, the bushes were crushed 
and broken. Beyond there was nothing but 
gloom. 

To cling to the stems of trees over the dark 
steep, and shout until our voices were hoarse, 
between exhaustion and fright, was all that we 
could do. 

Scrambling up the side and getting upon the 
road again, taxed our remaining strength so 
much that we were obliged to liedown on the 
path to rest. 

What was best to be done? It was clear that 
our leader had been seized by some savage beast, 
and had either been dragged, or fallen into what 
appeared to be a deep ravine. 

The fright of the ponies was probably caused 
by the presence of a tiger or cheetah. Tom’s 
shrick gave us reason to suppose that he had 
been seized. 

We knew nothing of the place except that the 
roads were intricate and dangerous. A thorough 
search for the missing man was out of the ques- 
tion. We were well nigh specchless at the terri- | 
ble situation, and could do nothing but huddle 
together near where Tom had disappeared, and 
pass the long hours in weary watching, starting 
at every sound, and shivering with wet and 
cold. 

With aching bones, we rose at the first streak 
of light, and surveyed the ground. We were in 
a narrow path, to the left of which lay a ravine 
thickly covered with brushwood. 

Down the side near us could be seen broken 
branches, and plants lying crushed to the 
ground; but beyond a thick clump of bushes, 
apparently hanging over a chasm, the view was 
hidden from sight. The side was too steep to 
admit of search without aid 

We were too much exhausted to seek at once 
our lost friend. What little strength we had 
was needed to support us as far as the village, if 
ever we could reach it. 

Marking the spot, we turned in the direction 
taken by the ponies, and walking about a mile, 
came upon three pathways; one skirting the 
‘mountain top, and the others leading through 
thickly planted trees. We took the first, and 
going along as fast as possible for half a mile, 
came in sight of a herd of cattle tended by a 
young native. We induced him to act as guide, 
and after a weary walk of four miles, reached 
Matheran. 

Our native servants and coolies had arrived 
all right, and had searched for us until mid- 
night. 





sce lights soon,” On we moved, 


A gung of natives and a couple of experienced 
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shikarees (native hunters) were soon in readi- 
ness to accompany us back, with such arms and 
tom-toms as could be procured. In less than an 
hour we were at the scene of poor Tom’s disap- 
pearance 

“Cheetah hai, sahib, bagh na,” (a cheetah, sir, 
not a tiger,) said one of the shikarees, after ex- 
amining the place. 

Directing search to be made down the side of 
the ravine, he went further along the path, where 
he could sooner reach the low ground, and 
slipped quietly and carefully down amongst the 
bushes. 

In the meanwhile, the gang of natives had dis- 
persed in the search, beating their tom-toms to 
frighten the cheetah from his lair. 

For some time the search continued, until, at- 
tracted by the shouts of the natives on the sides, 
we crept along in their direction with beating 
hearts. 
were replying to the coolies, and in a few min- 
utes after we heard the cry that the sahib had 
been found. 

By a weary struggle we at last reached a ledge 
of rock hanging over a deep chasm, and there 
saw our leader lying torn, bleeding and insen- 
sible. His legs were held by thick branches, 
and one arm had sunk into the cavity of the 
rock, and the other was broken, and his face 
and hair were stained with blood. 

While he was carried up, one of the hunters 
pointed to an object immediately below. On 
looking down into the chasm we saw the re- 
mains of a large chectah lying smashed upon 
the sharp points of a ridge of rock. 

Tom revived a little on being placed in a hasti- 
ly prepared litter of bamboo and leaves, but 
fainted again before we reached our hotel. Med- 
ical aid was procured, and our minds were eased 
on hearing that he would probably recover from 
the effects of his wounds. 

On the next day Tom told us all he remem- 
bered, which was not much, poor fellow. When 
peering through the trees, he felt a movemeut 
at his sides and in a second after a grip of teeth 
on his arm and a huge paw on his shoulder. As 
he was borne down, he shrieked, and the next 
moment fell with his assailant headlong through 
the gap we had noticed. 

He lost consciousness on rolling down, and re- 
membered nothing until daybreak, when he 
found himself lying in the branches, stiff and 
cold. 

The beast had, it is likely, lost his hold in the 
fall, and, rapidly tumbling through the brush- 
wood, had fallen into the chasm below. 

We left Tom in Matheran two days after, and 
returned to our duties in Bombay. But poor 
Cooper never recovered from the exposure and 
exhaustion of the night on the hill, and before 
another weck had passed, he slept his last sleep 
in the little Scotch burial ground. 

or « 
For the Companion. 
BOYHOOD OF EMINENT MUSICAL 
COMPOSERS. 

The great Musical Festival has passed. Those 
of the readers of the Companion who were so 
fortunate as to attend it, listened to some of the 
most sublime strains of the great masters of 
music, and to some of the grandest harmonies 
possible to the art of man. 

As this will be the memorable musical event 
pf the year, perhaps of the century, our readers 
will be glad to know something of the early his- 
tory of eminent composers, whose works of gen- 
ius delighted the thousands of listeners at the 
Coliseum, end of others whose names will go 
down the ages on the wings of song. 

HANDEL, (1685—1759,) the greatest musical 
composer of his own or of any age, exhibited re- 
markable musiea! ability in childhood. His fa- 
ther designed him for the law, and finding him 
wholly devoted to music, forbade his pursuing 
his musical studies. 

The boy obeyed only in appearance, for, find- 
ing a small clavicord, he secretly practised or- 
gan music at night, without the knowledge of 
his parent. 

When about nine years of age he accompanied 
his father to Weissenfels, (Germany,) and, on 
a Sunday, was taken to the organ of the ducal 
chapel, and asked to play a voluntary. 

He mounted the seat of the organist, and filled 
the chapel with music so exquisite, as to excite 
the wonder and admiration of all who heard 
him. 

Among the latter was the duke, who was a 
lover of music, and a patron of the arts. 

“Who is that boy?” he asked. 

“Little Handel, from Halle,” was the reply of 
the musician who brought him there. 

Through the influence of the duke, the boy 
was allowed to resume his favorite study, and 
that under the direction of the most accomplished 
organist in Halle, 


The native hunters had got ahead and | 





and made such proficiency in bis musical pur- 


At the age of eleven he was taken to Berlin, 
and presented to the elector, afterward Frederic 
I., of Prussia, who was charmed with his play- 
ing, and who offered to become his patron. 

At the age of cightcen, he was appointed to a 
very conspicuous position as organist in Halle, 
and at the age of twenty, having acquired all 
that the masters of the art could teach him in 
Halle or in Leipsic, he repaired to Hanover to 
perfect his musical education. 

Handel wrote his greatest musical composi- 
tions in very brief periods of time, producing 
“Alexander’s Feast” in seventeen days, the 
“Messiah” in twenty-three days, and “Samson” 
in thirty-five. 

Hlis life was one of great activity, and was 
prolonged to a ripe old age. 


Hay pw (1782—1809) bezan to attract attention 
by his musical talents in his fifth year. He first 
learned to play upon a drum. 

When about seven years of age he was sent to 
Haimburg (Austria) to be educated, and ar- 
rived there at a season of numerous religious 
processions. 

A drummer had just died, and the boy s aceu- 
rate perception of musical time attracting no- 
tice, he was appointed to lead the processions as 
drummer, and a dwarf was employed to carry 
the drum. 

He had a voice of wonderful fluency, swect- 
ness and compass, which, without exciting an 
ill judged admiration, seemed to win people’s 
hearts. 

For this reason he was secured as a choir boy 
by Reuter, chapel master of the cathedral of St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna. Ilis life was a hard one 
with Reuter, for the saving, ill-humored chapel 
master kept the choir boys on a scanty allow- 
ance of food, and gave them many a beating. 

At the age of sixtcen his voice broke, and Reu- 
ter, wishing to dismiss him, gave him a whip- 
ping for some trifling offence, and turned him, 
a beggar, into the streets. 

His parents were poor, and could render him 
but little assistance, and he was compelled to 
take lodgings in the garret of a five story build- 
ing, where he had no fire, and rain and snow 
beat in through holes in the roof. 

Dreary,days were these. His only solace was 
an old, worm-eaten harpsichord, by which, when 
cold and hungry, he strove to divert his mind 
from his own wretched situation. 

A beautiful incident of Haydn’s life deserves 
mention here. A poor widow who earned her 
living by knitting, was touched by is destitu- 
tion and friendlessness, and gave him permission 
to sleep, during one cold winter, on the floor of 
her own warm room. 

A few years afterward, Haydn rose to fame 
and competence, and the widow fell into extreme 
destitution. 

For thirty years the great musician bestowed 
upon her a monthly allowance, thus repaying a 
hundred fold, the debt of gratitude so justly 
due. The incident is characteristic of Haydn, 
for he was not only an eminent, but a good 
man. 





The incidents of the early life of Mozart are 
well known. He was able to produce chords on 
the harpsichord at the age of three; he wrote 
musie with correct harmonies at the age of six, 
and excited the wonder of the most polished 
courts of Europe by his musical attainments, 
ere he reached the age of ten. 


Giuck, who was the favorite of the music- 
loving family of Maria Theresa, of Austria, and 
the teacher of Marie Antoinette, afterward queen 
of France, acquired his musical education in 
boyhood, and rose mainly by his own efforts. 

He established a reputation as a musician of 
varied accomplishments, and as a chorister, be- 
fore he reached the age of eighteen. 


BEETHOVEN (1770—1827) was placed at the 
harpsichord at the age of four, and was required 
to perform a daily task of exercises. He was 
able to compose music in early childhood, and 
to play the most difficult music of every key, 
ere he reached the age of twelve. When fifteen 
years old, he was appointed assistant court or- 
ganist to the elector at Bonn. 


MENDELSSOHN (1809—1847) was able to play 
the piano with brilliancy at the age of six, and 
when nine years old, was taken to Berlin and to 
Paris to give public concerts before the most re- 
fined and intellectual audiences. 

WAGNER aml WEBER each turned his atten- 
tion to music at the age of twelve, and Auber 
commenced his musical studies very early in 
life. 


VERDI, the immortal consposer of II Trovatore, 
was born in the duchy of Parma, in 1814. He 
exhibited Ins love of music in early childhood, 





suits, that he was appointed to a prominent 
place as musical director at Milan, ere he had 
attained his majority. 


Rossini was born at Pesaro, near Bologna, in 
1792. At the age of ten his musical talent had 
so far developed, that he was invited to play in 
an orchestra; and at the age of fourteen, he 
was able to play the most difficult music of 
every key. 

He possessed a voice of great purity and pow- 
er, and he was much admired for his musical 
gifts in his childhood. He was so absorbed in 
his musical studies at one period of his boy- 
hood, that he used to rob himself of sleep, the 
better to pursue them. At the age of sixteen 
he composed an opera. 


MEYERBEER was born at Berlin, in 1794. At 
the age of five he was able to play the piano 
with skill, and to delight his parents and the 
friends of the family, by his artistic musical 
improvisations. He soon won a local reputa- 
tion as a pianist, that would have led a youth 
of less judgment and decision to enter at once 
upon a public career. 

But Meyerbeer chose a course of severe study 
and discipline under the most exacting masters 
of musical art. His teachers embrace some of 
the most conspicuous names in music that fig- 
ured at the beginning of the present century. 

His subsequent career proved the wisdom of 
his early decision, for when, at the full matur- 
ity of his great powers, he at last appeared in 
public as a pianist, he eclipsed every performer; 
and when he produced the musical composition 
of Robert le Diabie, his genius received tributes 
of admiration seldom equalled, and every city 
in Europe rung with its bewitching strains. 

In view of such examples of these, may we 
not call music the art of youth? 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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THE AMERICAN CABINET. 

As we stated in our first paper on this sub- 
ject, the American Cabinet consists of seven 
persons, namely, the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, of the Interior; 
and of the Attorney-General and the Postmas- 
temGeneral. 

These officers, with the President, mect in 
Cabinet council, and there discuss such ques- 
tions as are brought before them. 

The office of Secretary of State was established 
in 1789, and was but a continuation of the old 
revolutionary department of foreign affairs. 

The Secretary of State has charge of all our 
diplomatic and consular business, and of for- 
eign affairs generally. He holds a sort of pre- 
eedence in the Cabinet, and sits at the President’s 
right hand in Cabinet council,—but this prece- 
dence has no foundation in law, and exists only 
in opinion. Yet to a certain extent it is recog- 
nized by the government, in politics, and by so- 
ciety. The first Secretary of State was Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia, and the present Secretary 
of State is Hamilton Fish, of New York. 

The Treasury Departmcht was established in 
1789. The Secretary of the Treasury is the chief 
financial officer of the government, and his an- 
nual report is made to Congress. He is in this 
country much the same officer that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer is in England,—with 
this important difference, that he cannot be a 
member of Congress, whereas the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is a member of the House of 
Commons. The first Secretary of the Treasury 
was Alexander Hamilton, of New York; the 
present Secretary of the Treasury is George S. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts. 

The office of Secretary of War was established 
in 1789. The Secretary has charge of all the 
military business of the nation, which is of a 
very various character. Henry Knox, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was the first Secretary of War; the 
present Secretary of War is John S. Rawlins, of 
Illinois. 

The office of Secretary of the Navy was es- 
tablished in 1798. This Secretary has charge of 
all the nation’s naval business, which has not 
only greatly increased jp seventy-one years, but 
has undergone many changes. The first per- 
son appointed Secretary of the Navy was George 
Cabot, of Massachusetts,—but he would not 
take the office, and it was given to Benjamin 
Stoddert, of Maryland. It is now held by 
Adolph E. Borie, of Pennsylvania. 

The Department of the Interior was created in 
1849, and it answers to the Home Department 
of the English Cabinet. The Secretary of the 
Interior has charge of Indian affairs, the Patent 
Office, the General Land Office, Pensions, Public 
Buildings, Mines, the accounts of officers of the 
national courts, and so forth. The first Secre- 
tary of the Interior was Thomas Ewing, of Ohio; 
and the present Secretary of the Interior is Gen, 
Coxe, also of Ohio, " 








The office of Attorney-General for the United 
States, was established in 1789. He has charge 
of all the legal business of the national govern- 
ment. The first Attorney-General was Edmund 
Randolph, of Virg:nia; the present Attorney. 
General is E. Rockwood Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
The Post Office Department dates from 1789, 
and the first Postmaster-General was Samuel 
Osgood, of Massachusetts; but the Postmaster. 
General did not become a Cabinet officer til] 
some forty years later, though there was just as 
much reason, and just as much law, why he 
should have been called to assist at Cabinet 
councils, as there was for calling other heads of 
departments to help form such bodies. The 
Postmaster-General has charge of all the pestal 
business of the country. The office is now held 
by John A. J. Creswell, of Maryland. 
We find that, to avoid writing too long an ar- 
ticle, we must defer mention of the remainder 
of the details that relate to the Cabinet, to an- 
other paper. 





For the Companion. 
SHRIMPY’S FRIGHT. 
By Wirt Sikes, 
I suppose you remember Shrimpy? He was 
the little boot-black in New York, whose story 
I told you last winter. You remember his speech 
to the boys in the City Hall Park? 

I have since visited Shrimpy at his Western 
home. While I was Iecturing in the West, one 
night in February, I spoke in a church, in the 
town in Ohio, near which is the farm on which 
Shrimpy lives. 

Nothing would do but I must go home with 
him that night after the lecture. I did so; and 
a very pleasant visit we had around the farm- 
er’s hearthstone. 

Shrimpy was a proud boy that night, (you see 
I call him Shrimpy, still, just from the force of 
habit) and before I went away next day, he 
made me promise to come back and see him. 

It chanced that I was able to visit him three 
or four times before I left the West, and he told 
me several of his experiences in the days when 
he was a boot-black, some of which were good 

nough to print. 

One of these was his story about his fright. I 
will tell it as nearly as possible in Shrimpy’s 
own words: 

“One night I was going along Cherry Street, 
with my kit on my back, on the way to my 
hogshead in Fulton Street. I had been hanging 
round the streets all the evening, playing pitch- 
penny on the sidewalk with a lot of street rats. 
I had had bad luck—lost all my pennies, had a 
fight with a big boy who hit me, and gave me 4 
black eye, and I felt very unhappy. 

“As I was passing an old building that was 
partly torn down, I saw some boys going into 
the empty cellar under it. 

“Thinks I, what are they going down there 
for? And then I thought I’d go too, just to see 
what it was. So, following them, I found that 
they passed through the cellar and climbed up 
on the other side, into an empty room. The 
front wall had been torn away by workmen 
who were taking down the house. It was & 
small room, and more like a big hole open to 
the back yard than any thing else; but it af 
forded shelter. 

“I climgped into it. It was all dark as I looked 
in, but some of the boys sung out,— 

“‘Hollo, fellers!’ Here’s Shrimpy! Come in, 
Shrimpy, an’ shut the door after you.’ 

“That was their gas, you know; for of course 
there wasn’t any door to shut. 

“But I went in. As soon as my eyes got ac 
customed to the dim light, I saw that there was 
a gang of near a dozen boys in there. They had 
come there to sleep. It was something to have 
a roof over their heads, and the weather was 80 
warm that they didn’t mind one side of the room 
being all torn away. 

“Well, I squatted down in a corner on my 
blacking-kit, and pretty soon the boys begun to 
tell stories. 

“I was too small to tell a story myself, but I 
wasn’t too small to hear; and of all the dismal 
stories that ever were told, I think those I heard 
that night were the dreariest. They were all 
about ghosts, and goblins, and giants, and 
dwarfs, and all such things as that; and they 
made my blood run cold. 

“The boys dropped off to sleep on the floor, 
after awhile, but I was so excited by the st” 
ries I had heard, that I tossed, and tumbled, and 
turned from one side to the other, and couldn't 
sleep a wink. 

“It must have been nearly two o'clock, and I 
was still wide awake, with my mind running 08 
the stories I had heard, when all of a sudden I 
saw a long, white shape right up against the 
ceiling of the room, in the darkest corner. 





“[ sat bolt up, I eqn tell you, with my eyes 
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almost sticking out of my head with fright; and 
| tried to cry out and wake up the other boys, 
and tell them to run, but my tongue seemed 
glued to my mouth, and I couldn’t utter a sound. 

“The thing seemed to drop slowly, as if it al- 
most floated in the air, on to the floor, and then 
came inte full view of the light on the side of 
the room where the wall was torn down. Then 
I saw that it was the figure of a woman all in 
white, with her eyes staring wide open, and long 
hair hanging down on her shoulders. 

“Tt stopped by the edge of the cellar, and ut- 
tered a low moan that sent a chill like ice 
through my blood. Then it dropped like light- 
ning out of sight, right down into the empty 


uThe moment it disappeared my tongue was 
Jet loose, and I tell you I screamed at the top of 

voice. 

“‘The ghost! The ghost! The ghost!’ 

“At the same moment there came up from 
out the cellar the most awful screams and cries. 

“(The boys woke up, and uttered all sorts of 
exclamations. 

“What's the row?’ 

“Who said a ghost? 

“Was that you, Shrimpy? 

“Where is it? 

“Tt went down into the cellar,’ said I; ‘a 
ghost all in white.’ 

“We made so much noise, and the screams 
from the cellar were so loud, that we woke up a 
policeman somewhere, and he threw a light from 
his dark lantern into the cellar. 

“Looking down we saw the long, white figure 
lying on the bottom of the cellar. 

“Then the policeman rushed down and raised it. 

“What's the matter wid you?’ said he. Those 
policemen were always rough. It’s a habit they 
got into, I suppose. 

“Well, the upshot of it was, of course, that 
the ghost was no ghost at all—they never are! 
It proved to be a waman who lived in the next 
building, and who had walked out in her sleep; 
what you call a somnambulist. 

“The policeman helped her up, and took her 
into the next house, where she belonged. 

“She was not killed—only cut on her forehead 
80 that it bled. I never saw her again. 

“But after that they couldn’t get me to sleep 
in that place again. I went back to my old 
hogshead.” 





CASE OF CANINE KLEPTOMANIA. 
Ponto was a thief by nature, for he was mor- 
ally educated, and taught better things both by 
precept and example. 
He was a mere pup when he came into our 
iend’s pessession, and is not supposed to have 
been long enough in the world to have become 
80 much attached to its surroundings that he 
must needs wail and mourn all night long, as 
was the case when he was first adopted. 
However, his grief soon subsided, and his 
thieving began. At first, light articles were 
whisked away, and mysteriously disappeared. 
Then, as he grew older, hats, and handkerchiefs, 
and all manner of wearing apparel were found 
scattered, here and there, under bushes and 
fences, where he had tried to tuck them away. 
At first these tricks seemed amusing enough, 


and the family were accustomed to boast of 


their “wonderful dog ;” but when Ponto helped 


himself to one of the parlor lace curtains, and | ¥. 


took it down as skilfully as an upholsterer could 
have done, there was a tempest in the house, 


that Ponto thought best to avoid by retreating} isfaction absence affords to true 


to the barn. 


This little misunderstanding between Ponto 
and his mistress was at length made up, and it 
was, perhaps, with a view to conciliating her 
good will, that he conceived the idea of acting 


as family grocer. 


The next neighbor kept hens, and, like other 


honest people, supposed the eggs to be his own. 


Ponto, who was socially inclined, used on vari- 
us Occasions to pass to and fro from one fami- 
ly to the other, ostensibly to beg a bone, or sleep 
on the sunny flag stones, but in reality to rob 


the hens’ nests. 


It was Ponto who had an ear for acackle; and 
he conld have told before opening an eye of a 
Sunday morning, whether it was Mr. Beecher’s 

hen of the pulpit,” or the hen of his neighbor, 


that had deposited a new treasure. 


Alas for Ponto, he bore away one egg after 
‘nother in his mouth, until, like the traditional 


hen of old Grimes, he had three at a time. 


h 


h 
$n to watch him~so did her neighbor. 


His mistress, who had all this while supposed 
€r pet to be collecting from their own hens’ 
aaa, had praised and caressed the “good fel- 
low,” as she took them from his lips, but when, 
upon this last occasion, she took three from his 
Mouth, where he had so safely concealed them, 

er admiration changed to suspicion, She be- 


seeing Ponto make his daily call, turned detec- | 
tive pro tem, and saw the arrant kKnave in the 
very act of robbing his hens’ nests. } 
He followed the dog home, and from that mo- 
ment his fate was sealed. He was tracked to a 
hele in the ground, where he had deposited 
seven eggs, without doubt all stolen property. | 
Whether Ponto had been seized with a desire | 
to raise a feathered family, or whether he meant | 
to give a dinner to his canine friends, or wheth- | 
er he was thinking of the high price of eggs | 
Thanksgiving time, we cannot say; but there 
were the seven eggs, as white and fresh as even | 
Prof. Blot could desire for the making of the, 
daintiest omelet! 

Of course such looseness of morals could not | 
be tolerated by neighbor or mistress. Ponto 
was sold without even mental reservation, for 
three dollars, and it is hoped has turned over a 
new leaf, and is well cured of his kleptomania. 
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For the Companion. 

JOE’S LETTER-WRITING. 
Mrs. Latty was a young married lady who 
lived*in New York. Her mother and her two 
brothers lived “in the country,”—a tidy little 
village in the State of Illinois. They were poor 
people. 
Mrs. Latty’s husband, Mr. Latty, was a rich 
merchant in New York. When travelling, one 
summer, he met Mrs. Latty—a pretty young 
lady then, by the name of Susie Harris—mar- 
ried her, and took her to the great city. 
The young wife at first felt very lonely in her 
city home, and her greatest delight was in the 
letters which came to her occasionally from the 
family in Illinois. . 
The two brothers—named Henry and Joseph 
—lived with their mother and took care of.-her. 
Joe cultivated the garden and looked after the 
house generally. Henry taught school in a 
neighboring town, but always came home on 
Saturday and remained there until Monday 
morning. . 
During these weekly visits he wrote the fami- 
ly letters. The mother was past the age of let- 
ter-writing, she said, and Joe did not like the 
pen. He had been the pet of his parents, and 
was “spoiled,” as the term is. Hunting, fishing 
and play were more congenial to his taste than 
study, and he was allowed to do as he pleased, 
so that now he was really too ignorant to write 
a creditable letter. 
“Let Hank write ’em,” he would say; “that’s 
all he’s fit for. He can’t shoot worth a shuck. 
It would take me all day to write a letter, and 
I’d rather go a hunting. Hank can knock ’em 
off for you.” 
Poor, lonely Mrs. Latty in New York, had 
written three letters home without getting an 
answer to either of them, and she begun to be 
very anxious. 
Every night when her husband came home to 
dinner, her first question was,— 

“Have you got my letter, yet?” 

At last the long-desired letter arrived. Little 
Mrs. Latty jumped for joy, and settled herself 
snugly by the window to enjoy her treat, her 
face glowing with pleasure. But the pleased 
look faded as she read,— 

My Dear SistEeR,—I write to you, to acquaint 
ou how unkindly we all take it that you do not 
write oftener to us in relation to your health, diver- 
sions and employments in the city. You cannot be 
insensible how much you are beloved by us all. 
Judge then if you do well to omit giving us the sat- 
riends, which is 
often to hear from one another. My mother is high- 
ly disobliged with you, and says you are a very idle 
irl, and dank is of the same opinion; and I would 
ain, like a loving brother, excuse you if I could. 
Pray, for the future, take cre to deserve a character, 
and by writing soon and often, put it in my own 
power to speak favorably of you, and say what a good 
sister I have, for you shall always find me, 
Your most affectionate brother, 
Jox. 

Mrs. Latty dropped the letter upon her lap, 
with a most comical look of amazement in her 
eyes. 

“What’s the trouble?” said her husband. 
“Bad news from home?” 

She handed him the letter, saying,— 

“I don’t know what it means. 
Joe, at all. 
I could cry from disappointment.” 


it over, and suddenly broke out laughing. 


—with an original postscript.” 
“*T didn’t see the postscript,” said Mrs. Latty. 


the sheet she read as follows: 


P §. all well at home excep Hank he’s ben sick, 


you excuse a nurygs hand. 





One day Ponto came to grief, The neighbor, 


certain as fate. 


Itis not like 
If it wasn’t so stiff and laughable, 


Mr. Latty read*it through. Then he turned 
“I see through it. That boy has found an old 
‘Complete Letter Writer’ somewhere, and has 


copied from the book a letter headed, ‘From a 
brother in the country to his sister in the city,’ 


He gave her the letter, and on the back of 


but he’s gittin wel] agin Mother she sends a ciss to 








quick digestion Mrs. Latty and her husband did 
not suffer from dyspepsia that night. 

When Joe wrote that letter, he thought it was 
the finest piece of composition he had ever seen. 
It did not seem possible to him that a letter 
which he found printed in a book, could be any- 
thing but well written and appropriate. 

This exhibition of his ignorance shows how 
absurd such books are. No person of good 
sense—no matter how deficient in education— 
would make use, as he did, of a “Letter Writer.”’ 
And those who have not good sense ean only be 
led into ludicrous blunders by following such 
guides. 

Mrs. Latty, in her next letter to Joc, said 
something like this to him, and closed by say- 
ing “ihat his letters would always be welcome, 
when written by himself, with news and love in 
them, no matter how badly spelled or expressed. 
Write just as you would talk, Joe, and you will 
be sure to make an acceptable letter.” ws. 
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HARE HUNTING IN CHINA, 
The Northern Chinese are said to use falcons 
when hunting hares. The fierce birds are finely 
trained, and do their work with an expertness' 
that is very profitable to their masters. The 
manner of conducting their sport is this: 


The hunter goes out, with his game bag slung 
to his side and his falcon poised on his finger. 
Presently his sharp eye detects a hare in the 
grass. Instantly he sets out at a brisk trot, 
tramping heavily round and round in an ever 
narrowing circle, until the timorous beast scuds 
off. Then with a wild “Ai! ai! poung hio” the 
falcon is let loose upon him. The stroke is as 
Down eomes the fierce bird up- 
on “poor Wat's” back, beak in neck, and talons 
in fluff. Escape is hopeless. In a few monents, 
before even the hunter has time to come up, the 
hare lies quivering in its death throes. A piece 
of fissh is torn off to reward the falcon, the rest 
goes into the bag, and master and bird stroll off 
together to find another quarry. 

Oddly enough, though they take all this 
trouble to catch their hare, the Chinese rarely. 
eat him. They boil him down to make soup, 
and fling the flesh away as worthless. 





—__+o+ —__—_ 
THE MERCHANT’S TESTIMONY. 


A Christian merchant, who, from being a 
very poor boy, had risen to wealth and renown, 
was once asked by an intimate friend to what, 
under God, he attributed his success in life. 
“To my prompt and steady obedience to my 
parents,” was his reply. “In the midst of many 
bad examples of my own age, | was always 
able to vield a ready submission to the will of 
my father and mother, and I firmly believe that 
a blessing has in consequence rested upon me 
and upon all my efforts.’ 
Says the chaplain of our prison at Charles- 
town, “Very many of the convicts in this place 
say, that the first step in the downward course 
that branght them here—was disobedience to 
parents.” The fifth commandment is the first 
with promise,—Honor thy father and mother; 
that thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. c. 
—_———_+o>—___—_— 
A SONG THAT SPOILT A DUEL, 

A good story is told of Incledon, the ballad 
singer, who was apt on some occasions, to give 
offence by his brusque and almost rude de- 
portment. Being called on by a person for sat- 
isfaction for an affront—probably unintended by 
Incledon—he found him at breakfast. Having 
heard his business, Incledon took a posture and 
executed “Black-eyed Susan,” in his unequalled 
style. ‘There,’ said he to his auditor, who 
stood breathless with surprise and admiration, 
“if that does not satisfy you, you are the most 
unreasonable fellow [ ever met with, for it has 
given complete satisfaction to thousands.” 

We know a gentleman who stopped a drunken 
row in a saloon, by rushing into the room and 
striking up a splendid old German ballad which 
nearly all the men present knew. 
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TRY! . 

Here are some interesting names for our 
young friends to practise upon in the way of 
spelling and pronunciation: | 

The first name of Newbury was “Quafcacan- 
quen:” of Topsficld, Shenewemedy. The In- 
dian name of Manchester was Masconomah; of 
Gloucester, Wingaersheck. 
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A PLAN FOR THINKING TWICE. 


Lord Palmerston was always very particular 
to write nothing rashly. He wrote ata stand- 
ing desk, and kept his inkstand at the other end 
of the room, so that he had the time occupied 
in crossing the room twice, to reflect upon what 
he intended to say. His own excuse for this 
was that he obtained necessary exercise by it. 

ees eae 


Not long ago, inone of our New England 
towns, a woman entered a probate office with 
four little “hopefuls,” and with a countenance 
that would do justice to hard days, commenced 
her truly affecting appeal: ‘Please your Honor, 
my husband died detested, and left four little 
infidel children, and appointed me executigner, 
and J pray your lordship will allow. me to exe- 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
My first is an animal. 
My second is an enclosure. 
My whole is a residence, 


2. 


My 6, 5, 8 is an animal. 
My 4, 2, 8 is what women do. 
My 7, 2, 1 is a useful article. 
My whole should be found in every family. 
C. H. Le Roy. 


R. W. B. 


3. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 





A CAPITAL CITY. 


4. 
My first is found on ay A stove 
a 


Of the hunter and the farmer; 
My second is a part of speech 
Found in the English grammar; 
My third is owned by every one 
Who boasts that he can stand alone; 
My whole upon your tables stand, 
And disappear at your command. 
s Hiram §. W. 


CROSS WORD BNIGMA. 
My Ist is in song, but not in tune; 
My 2d is in ship, but not in boom; 
My 34 is in stir, but not in move; 
My 4th is in bird, but not in dove; 
My 5th #s in sun, but not in ray; 
My 6th is in sing, but not in say; 
My whole has recently passed away. 
CLAIRE. 
6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A fish. 
2. What people do in a passion. 
8. Latin prayers. 
4. Superlative. 
7. 
What sentence of forgiveness can be expressed in 
five letters? ATTIRE, 
8. 
. Transpose what a bear might give a cat into what 
the cat would consider it. 
Conundrums. 
What man in the Bible had no parents? Joshua, 
the son of Nun, (none.) 
What forts are the best for soldiers? Com-forts, 


When does a cow become real estate? When she 
is turned into a field. 


When is a thief like a reporter? When he takes 
notes. 


If I were in the sun and you out of it, what would 
the sun become? Sin. 

Why is a pig in the drawing-reom like a house om 
re? Because the sooner it is put out the better. 


Gtahila thine Sh 1s. 


fi 





Which is the most pr 
ing, because every pair of shoes is soled before it is 
finished. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eagle. 

2. Ruth Chesterfield. 

8. He would become a pop(u)lar speaker. 
4. Stripe—Tripe—Kipe—Rip. 

6. Albany. 

6. Opal—Pare— Area—Leah. 

i Catal 


Elm, Scm—Lame, Alma—Ash, Has—Flea, Leaf, 








SCRIPTURAL MONOSYLLABLES, 


To one whose attention has not been drawn 
particularly to the subject, it will be surprising 
to call to mind how many of the most sublime 
and comprehensive passages in the English lan- 
guage consist wholly or chiefly of monosyllables. 
Of the sixty-six words composing the Lord’s 
Prayer, forty-cizht are of one syllable Of the 
seventeen words composing the Golden Rule, 
fifteen are of one syllable. The most expressive 
idea of the creative power of Jchovah is ex- 
pressed entirely in monosyllables: “And God 
said, Let there be licht, and there was livzht.” 
One of the most encouraging promises of Scrip- 
ture is expressed in fifteen words, all but one of 
which are monosyllables: “I love them that 








You may depend gpon it, if laughter makes 


cute the deed,” 





Aol o_o phose that seek Me early shal} 
ng } ne; 
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FLOWERS AND CHILDREN. 


In pleasant, sheltered gardens 
The sweet rose blushes red, 

The pure and fragrant lily, 
Lifts up its stately head; 

And gently watched, and guarded 
From careless pass’rs by, 

They live their life of fragrance, 
Then slowly, sweetly die, 


In wild and marshy places, 
Among the ones low, 
Beside the dusty pathway, a 
Vhere weary travellers go; 
Full many a lovely blossom 
Looks upward to the day, 
Unnoticed yields its fragrance, 
Then slowly fades away. 


But though no careful tending 
By hagd of man is given, 
The little wayside blossoms 
Are not unseen by Heaven. 
The same blue sky smiles o’er them 
That smiles on garden flowers, 
They drivk the same warm sunshine, 
The same refreshing showers. 
-—— — ~+or-- —-— 
For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG DRESSMAKER. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

“Amputation or death. Didn’t the doctor 
say so?” asked the young dressmaker, with pale | 
lips and horror dilated eyes. 

“Yes,” answered her attendant; “but not so 
short, like, only hinted, as ’twere, so as not to 
shock you.” 

“And I, Nancy—tell me whatI said. Was I 
rude to him? Dear, dear! after all his kindness 
to me, how impatient I was!” 

“Impatient, you dear lamb! [’m sure I don’t 
know what you call being so. You asked him 
what it would cost, and about the price of the 
wooden leg. I’m sure IT couldn't have said a 
word. Ishould have been cryin’, instead. And 
you told him you couldn’t afford to be cured— 
no more you can’t, as I see. And there’s hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people a rollin’ in mon- 
ey, and spendin’ more for a handkercher or a 
hair pin, than you need to-day; and God lets 
you, one of His own lambs, if ever I saw one, 
lay here a sufferin’, with no one to help you.” 

“Hush, Nancy! hush! Don’t put my own 
wicked thoughts into words to tempt me.” 

“Wal, what on earth have I said, I should like 
to know?” 

“Nothing, to a better girl than I. But IT am 
tempted to distrust God’s goodness, after all His 
mercies to me. Please, Nancy, leave me alone 
a few moments.” 

Nancy went out and left her with her God 
alone—left her to struggle and grow strong in 
faith, while she talked to herself after this fash- 
ion, as she rattled the dishes in the next room: 

“If there aint as much difference in folks as 
there is in any body, then I never see—never! 
Wonder she aint killed afore this with sech mer- 
cies. God forgive me for sayin’ it. But first 
He took her father, and she and Ann worked 
like nigger slaves for the poor sick mother, till 
she was took. Then, jest as things grew eas! -r 
and they’d got settled in town with a good busi- 
ness, and customers enough, Annie, dear child, 
she come down with the measles—that we'd all 
s’posed she had when a baby. They settled on 
her lungs, and after Julia had nussed her two 
years, and tried her best to earn her bread with 
tother hand, Ann died—if it is dying, to be an 
angel on earth, and then go straight to heaven. 
And then, after that, Julia jest talked and lived 
as though ’twas a sin to grieve or complain 
when all was gone. All, did I say? Of course 
there was somethin’ left—somethin’ to lose So 
that went like the rest, and that was her health. 

I couldn’t tell her the doctor did say that if 
the limb wasn’t taken off she couldn’t live two 
months longer; but if it was removed, in a few 
months she would be well, and flying about on 
one of Palmer’s best limbs, as brisk as ever. 
Them’s his very words! But where’s the mon- 
ey to come from? *The Lord only knows—I 
don’t” 

A few moments after, Nancy, who was a 
rough but kind-hearted neighbor, who, in her 
own poverty, had done all she could to help this 
forlorn girl, looked in upon Julia, exclaiming— 

“Wal, I’ve done what | could, and now I must 
run home, for I left the house looking fit to ride 
out; but I'll come back the fust minute I can 
spare. Why, how peaceful you do look, an’ I 
all in a worry for you!” 

“Yes, am at peace. Ihave given it all up 
to God, and I know He will do just the best 
thing for me.” 

Nancy sighed, thinking that she couldn’t see 
any best thing for the girl. But not for the 
world would she say one word to worry her, 
when she looked for all the world as if she’d 
seen a live angel, and he’d told her jest what 
God could do for her. 

So she lowered the curtain, put the drinks 
and medicine close by the bed, and tied on her 
bonnet to go. 








The moment Nancy—or Mrs. Wright—could 
leave her own cares, she ran across the grass 
plat between her own house and that where Ju- 
lia lay, and softly lifting the latch, lest she 


“might be asleep, tiptoed across the floor. 


Julia was not asleep; in fact, she looked so 
happy that Nancy dropped into a chair, and in 
tones of utter surprise, asked,— 

“What is it? Why, you dear creature, your 
eyes are jest as bright as diamonds. Where on 
airth have you got any news to transfigger 
your face like that?” 

Julia slowly opened one hand, in which was a 
roll of bank bills, and laughed like a merry 
child at Nancy’s look of amazement. 

“Wal,” she said, at last, “I s’pose miracles 
have got done happenin’; but if that aint as 
nigh one—dear, dear’—and the honest woman 
was actually wiping tears of joy from her eyes 
with her sleeve. 

“You'll trust God next time, won’t you?” 
asked Julia. 

“'m a good-for—good-for-nothing sinner,” 
sobbed Nancy, “to have talked so this mornin’.” 

“Well, about an hour after you went out the 
doctor came in, and sitting down by me, said, ‘I 
have several generous women, who are always 
secking to do good, among my large list of pa- 
tients, and some of them have become interest- 
edin you. This morning one of these ladies 
put this sum of money into my hands for you, 
promising to give you all you will need to get 
well, They have desired me to say that a very 
nice girl will come to nurse you soon; one that 
they wish to find employment for, as she is 
poor; and as soon as your mind is made up, I 
will come with Dr. Waite, and perform that op- 
eration which is to heal all these sad pains 
which rack you now. Only a few whiffs of 
chloroform, dear child, and while you are ina 
happy dream, we will remove the trouble before 
you know where you are.’ [tried to thank him, 
but he laughed and joked about something else. 
I tried to pay him, and he scolded me for my 
impertinence in offering a man money when he 
had no bill against me, and when I began to 
cry, wiped my eyes with such mock solemnity, 
that I laughed aloud, a sound, he said, worth a 
hundred dollars to him on the spot.” 

Only three or four days after, Nancy went to 
see Julia, who did not need her care, but re- 
joiced to see her. 

“More good news in your eyes, I do declare!” 
cried Nancy. “It seems to me blessings never 
come single, if we only looked at things in the 
right light.” 

“Never, Nancy; God is so good that we can- 
not number our blessings. Read that letter.” 

It was from Palmer, in answer to Dr. Nelson’s. 
Ife declined to receive any pay from Miss Dorr, 
and returned the money, as an expression of 
sympathy for her in her affliction. 

Ilere is the extract from a letter written near- 
ly a year after the above incident occurred, by 
Ifon. Allen Dwight to Dr. Nelson: 

“And now, dear sir, I must thank you for a 
real treasure—Miss Dorr. Our Julia is the 
greatest blessing. We hope to keep her for life. 
She was too ambitious at first to sew all day 
long, until my wife found that she was quite 
competent to teach the girls, when she at once 
put her over them as governess. She has less 
to do now, more exercise in the open air, and 
this splendid climate has completely restored 
her to health. Weare as proud and fond of her 
as of our own girls, and a happier, sweeter, 
more angelic nature never lived on earth. She 
studies with our cldest every day, and has the 
benefit of her master’s instructions. Our visit- 
ors admire her, but no flattery or attention will 
spoil her, Again let me thank you for sending 
us such a friend and treasure.” 

Yes, this was poor, suffering Julia. As you 
have guessed, Dr. Nelson determined to secure 
her from want, and as soon as she was able to 
walk, he found a friend to whom he recommend- 
ed her as seamstress. The family went South 
to spend the winter. Before she had been with 
them a year, she had so endeared herself to each 
member, that Mr. Dwight will probably adopt 
her. My story is strictly true. Such is God’s 
goodness to those who put their whole trust in 
Him. 


~<~>> 
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A SPORTSMAN SURPRISED. 





The Figaro, a French paper, publishes an ac- 
count of a practical joke which, unlike most 
practical jokes, has the merit of being amusing. 
An enthusiastic sportsman went to a breakfast 
given in sign of the commencement of the shoot- 
ing season. The talk was of game, when sud- 
denly in rushed a servant, exclaiming to the 
host that a hare had been seen moving about on 
the lawn. Out went the enthusiastic sports- 
man, gun in hand, fired at the hare, and missed 
him. The hare, scratching his nose, stood up 
on his hind legs, presented a horse pistol at the 
enthusiastic sportsman, and fired in return. 
No one was hurt; but the enthusiastic sports- 





man was naturally astounded, until at last it | from one side to the other of the dome, but is 


was explained to him that the hare was a per- 
forming animal which had been hired from a 
neighboring show. The sportsman’s charge 
had, of course, been tampered with by the con- 
fidential servant. 





For the Companion. 
AN UNEXPECTED LETTER. 


Gertie was about five years old, when she be- 
came ambitious to learn to knit, and her moth- 
er set up what she called a “pair of suspend- 
ers” upon two needles, so that the young aspi- 
rant might feel that she was doing something for 
her country; the suspenders being destined for 
“the soldiers’ box.” 

When a finger’s length had been knitted, 
Gertie grew tired of her work and threw it out 
of the kitchen window. 

There was an immense rat-hole under the 
window, and perhaps the old rat had some 
young mice that were ambitious to knit, too, for 
Gertie soon ran to her mother to say that the 
suspender was being dragged into the hole, and 
the knitting needle which she had left in it 
would be lost, unless some one ran to its rescue 

“Never mind,” said the mother, “you can put 
another needle by the hole—for if the mice wish 
to finish what you had not patience to do, they 
ought to be encouraged.” 

Gertie, supposing her mother to be in earnest, 
tucked another needle down the rat-hole, and 
came to ask if she ought uot to try to show the 
mice how to knit? 

As Gertie was learning to write, it was sug- 
gested that she might drop a line to the old rat, 
and place the slate by the hole, over night, in 
case she desired an answer. 

After much exertion, Gertie wrote out direc- 
tions how the suspender was to be finished, and 
with many kind wishes for the rat's success, 
and thanks for their willingness to take the un- 
pleasant job off her hands, she signed her name, 
and deposited the slate at the entrance of the 
hole, leaving the pencil for the rat to use, should 
she prove to be a literary and socially inclined 
neighbor. 

The next morning Gertie was awakened by a 
voice crying out, from the bottom of the stairs,— 

“Wake up, Gertic! Here’s an answer to your 
letter!” 

Such a pattering of little feet! Down came 
Gertie in her nightdress, and her baby sister, 
and all the rest of the family that liked fun,— 
and a more astonished creature than Gertie, was 
never seen! 

Now Gertie was one of that fortunate class 
that seem to be born scholars. She could al- 
ways read,—and read writing as well, so that it 
was no effort for her to take the slate and 
read,— 

Dear LitrLe GERTIE,—My little mice thank you 
very much for the needles and yarn, but as rats do 
not wear suspenders they have concluded that stock- 
ings for a Christmas present would be more useful, 
and would thank you for the rest of the needles, as 
you sent but two. 

They would like to have you commence a pair for 
your mother, and see which will get them done first. 
And I shall be happy to have you write again. 

Your loving neighbor and friend, 
Mapam Rat. 

“Mamma,” cried Gertie, breathless with ex- 
citement, “did you think rats could write? And 
don’t you think they write a little—just a little 
bit—like you?” 

REMARKABLE ECHOES. 

An echo in Woodstock Park, Oxfordshire, re- 
peats seventeen syllables by day and twenty by 
night. One on the banks of the Lago del Lupo, 
above the fall of Terni, repeats fifteen. ‘But tne 
most remarkable echo known is one on the north 
side of Shipley church, in Sussex, which dis- 
tinctly repeats twenty-one syllables, 

In the Abbey church at St. Albans is a curi- 
ous echo. The tick of a watch may be heard 
from one end of the church to the other. In 
Gloucester Cathedral, a gallery of an octagonal 
form conveys a whisper seventy-five feet across 
the nave. ° 

The following inscription is copied from this 
gallery: 





Doubt not but God, who sits on high, 
Thy inmost secret prayers can hear; 

When a dead wall thus cunningly 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear. 


In the Cathedral of Girgenti, in Sicily, the 
slightest whisper is borne with perfect distinct- 
ness from the great western door to the cornice 
behind the high altar—a distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. By a most unlucky coinci- 
dence, the precise focus of divergence at the for- 
mer station was chosen for the place of the con- 
fessional. Secrets never intended for the public 
sar thus became known, to the dismay of the 
confessors and the scandal of the people, by the 
resort of the curious to the opposite point (which 
seems to have been discovered accidentally), till 
at length, one listener having had his curiosity 
somewhat over-gratified by hearing his wife’s 
avowal of her own infidelity, this tell-tale pecu- 
liarity became generally known, and the confes- 
sional was removed. 

In the whispering-gallery of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
dou, the faintest sound js faithfully conveyed 





not heard at anv intermediate point. 

In the Manfroni Palace, at Venice, is a square 
room, about twenty-five feet high, with a con- 
cave roof, in which a person standing in the 
centre, and stamping gently with his foot on the 
floor, hears the sound repeated a great many 
times; but as his foot deviates from the centre, 
the reflected sounds grow fainter, and at a short 
distance cease. The same phenomenon occurs 
in the large room of the Library of the Museum 
at Naples. 

++ 
FIGHT BETWEEN SEA-MONSTERS. 


A correspondent of the Petaluma Journal 
and Argus of April 15th, relates the following 
incident: 

A novel sight was witnessed a few days since 
by Mr. Gaffany, who lives near Bodega Bay. 
While ploughing near the coast, his attention 
was directed to an unusual commotion in the 
water, nearly a mile trom shore, which proved to 
be a conflict between five sword-fish and a sperm 
whale. The ocean was quite calm, and as they 
neared the shore their movements could be 
plainly seen. The whale was no match for his 
smaller antagonists, who seemed to understand 
his only means of defence, and displayed con- 
siderable knowledge of tactics in parrying with 
their formidable adversary. 

In making their thrusts into his sides they 
would keep clear of his tail, one blow of which 
would have been fatal to them. With mad- 
dened fury the huge monster of the deep would 
strike right and left, causing the water to boil 
by the force of the blow—and then he would 
dive deep to escape the relentless fury of his 
tormentors, but he was followed and soon 
brought to the surface. Deep gashes could be 
seen in his sides and the blood flowed freely. 
The fight was witnessed for nearly an hour, 
when the whale, in the agony of despair, started 
for the shore, flinging himself upon some low 
rocks, and soon died from the effects of his 
wounds. Gashes two feet deep and six ieet 
long were made in his sides. Many in this city 
went to see him. He was between fifty and 
sixty feet long. The third day the tide rose 
high enough to float him from the rocks, and 
he floated out to sea. 


<~o 


SHUT UP. 

It might be useful to the community (and to 
individuals also) for some persons to find their 
mouths stuck together, as a remedy for evil- 
speaking. The following may serve to illustrate 
the process: 


A student of Essex, says the Gloucester Ad- 
vertiser, became troubled recently with a very 
severe cough, and used various medicines in 
hopes of getting relief, but all to no purpose. 
Before retiring to bed, the other night, he went 
to his closet for the purpose of getting some 
cough candy which he had there, and by mis- 
take took a large piece of sticking salve, and 
putting the same into his mouth, got into bed 
and was soon in the land of dreams. On awak- 
ing the next morning, he was astonished to find 
his jaws so glued together that he could not 
open his mouth. He arose speechless, dressed 
himself, and after a vigorous application of lard 
to his mouth and teeth, succeeded after a while 
in getting them in working order. He will be 
more careful in the future. 








DIFFERENT IDEAS OF BEAUTY. 


It is rather remarkable how nationalities dif- 
fer in their ideas of what constitutes beauty. 
was reading astory the other day of a fine, 
well-formed Englishman, who, while travelling 
over the Alps, was taken ill of fever in one of 
those villages where every grown person has got 
a swelling in his neck, known by the name of a 
“goitre.” The first Sunday after his recovery 
he went to church to return thanks. The ap- 
pearance of the stranger, his fine dress and man 
ly gait, combined with good looks, made every: 
body stare at him when the service was ended. 

He had no sooner got outside the portal than 
one of the cottagers remarked, quite loud 
enough for him to hear it,— 5 

“Q, how handsome that man would be if he 
had but a goitre?” ’ 

This story calls to mind what the Prince of 
Anamaboo said of a certain lady before he quit- 
ted London, namely, “that she would be the 
most charming woman in the world had she 
been but a negress!” 


+> 
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POWER OF LOVE. 


A certain man had a wayward son. Hjs con- 
duct brought down his father to a premature 
grave. On the day of his funeral the son was 
present, saw unmoved the pale face of his father 
in the coffin, stood unmoved on the brink of the 
grave. The family retraced their steps. Their 
father’s will and testament was read; in that 
testament was the name of the undutiful son. 
As his name was read _ his heart heaved with 
emotion, his eyes were bedewed with tears, and 
he was heard to say, “I did not think that my 
father would have so kindly thought of me in 
his will.” In the family of Christ, some of us, 
in reading His Testament, and thinkin upon 
His great love and marvellous gifts, feel our a 
profitableness and unworthiness, and are — 
with contrition and gratitude, with love an 
wonder,—Rev. John Davies. 








THE most consummate coolness that we have 
heard of was that of a steerage passenger asleep 
in a raging storm. aes; “the 

“Wake up,” cried one of his comrades; 

ip is sinking!’ i 
onAvell, ween is the use of waking, then?” he 
answered, as he turned over for another nap. 
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WHAT THE FLOWERS SAY. 
Good-day, little children; we’re winking 
The dews from our opening eyes; 
So glad you have come to us early, 
While morning is yet in the skies. 


Wherever we flowers are growing, 
In by-lane, on hillock, or hill, 

We like to be gathered by children, 
Some purpose of love to fulfil. 


Mamma, with her vases all empty, 
How gladly she welcomes us there! 
And how papa smiles when you give him 
A bud in his waistcoat to wear! 


Little Susie lies ill in her chamber; 
Go there, a sweet gift to confer; 

In her thin, eager hands she will clasp us, 
And we shall be precious to her. 


Come, little ones, happy and healthy, 
Wild roses are waiting for you; 

Sweet meadow-pinks, buttercups, daisies, 
Red-clover, and grass-flowers blue. 


We toss our heads this way and that way, 
As gentle winds over us move; 
Come, gather us quick, little chiidren, 
And run on your errands of love. 
Merry’s Museum. 





For the Companion. 
OUR PLAYROOM. 














The last time the census was taken in our 
playroom, the little people numbered twenty- 
one. 

This did not include the paper dollics, for 
their name is legion, from ‘‘Flora Mc Flimsy,” 
down to “Goody-Two-Shoes ;” but of the waxen, 
wooden, porcelain and sawdust dollies, the num- 
ber is twenty-one. 

Queen among them all—“first in war, first in 
peace,” and first in the heart of her little mis- 
tress Maggie, comes “Daisy,” the lovely wax 
baby. 

Indeed, Maggie insists that she isn’t a doll at 
all—she is her sister—not exactly a twin sister, 
though their birthdays come on the same day, 
Maggie being seven years old when Daisy was 
three. 

A very queer change came over Daisy on that 
same third birthday. She had always enjoyed a 
perennial babyhood. Her dress was long and 
white, her socks were soft enough for the most 
tender feet, and her head was smooth and with- 
out hair—but that morning when Maggie came 
Jumping down stairs to see what she had for 
birthday presents—there sat Daisy, and yet not 
Daisy. 

Maggie rubbed her eyes and looked at her. 
Had she grown up in one night! 

The long, baby dress had changed to the dear- 
est little blue frock, with shoulder knots and 
sash. The cunning feet were fitted with bronze 
kid boots, and—most wonderful of all—her bare 
skull was covered with a profusion of the softest 
flaxen curls! (The hair wash which had pro- 
duced this marvellous result in so short a time 
was supposed to be “Spaulding’s Prepared 
Glue!”’) 

But Daisy is only for state occasions, and 
While she sits quietiy on a high shelf in the clos- 
et, “Carrie Belle” reigns as prime favorite in the 
Plarroom. Her crowning glory is a wig of real 


hair, that can be braided, puiled, curled, crimped’ 


or done up in a waterfall—consequently she 
Spends most of her life getting ready for parties. 
Next in size comes sweet “Katie,” with her 
Smiling face and gentle disposition. No matter 
Who else is naughty in the small nursery, Katie 
always good. 
“Oddie” is a relic left of Maggie’s babyhood, 





and a general indistinctness of feature and din- 
giness of complexion bear witness to the fact— 
but though others are fairer, Maggie has— 

“A thought o’ kindness yet, 

For the doll of auld lang syne.” 

Oddie’s husband, “Mr. Hall,” is evidently a 
returned soldier, for both feet and one hand are 
missing. He is treated as a confirmed invalid 
and only carried from the bed to the easy chair. 

“Willy Woolly” (so called because his hair 
grew on a sheep’s back) has met with a sad ac- 
cident, that has rather marred his beauty. He 
was eating his breakfast one morning close by 
the register, when one side of his face, being of 
wax, melted and ran down, spoiling his best 
jacket and leaving a lifelong scar. 

“Grace” is a fine lady, who sports ermine furs 
and a silk dress, and wears bows on her slippers. 

And so they go on, down to the very wee dol- 
lies, who live in the baby-house, the tiniest of 
them being so small that mother’s thimble al- 
most covers her. 

That same baby-house is quite a prominent 
feature in our playroom. 

Its parlor is furnished most luxuriously with 
crimson silk upholstery, mirrors, pictures, &c. 

The chamber above is as neat as a pin, rejoic- 
ing in all the modern conveniences; but the 
kitchen violates all the rules of fitness; the lit- 
tle cook who presides there is not half so long 
as the rolling pin that hangs on the wall, while 
the cat, who is always watching the dinner with 
a most ferocious glare, can look with ease into 
the tallest kettle on the cooking stove. 

Perhaps it is because ‘‘a watched pot never 
boils,” that dinner never gets ready. 

Plenty of other things, too, in our playroom. 
Woolly dogs, that beat drums and ring bells 
when they run across the floor—A little man 
who will grind coffee all day long, if only he can 
have a warm place on the register to keep his 
wheel turning—Noah’s ark—tea-sets—dissect- 
ed maps and pictures—a Swiss village—games 
and books without number. : 

But little children, like grown up ones, are 
never quite satisfied, and Maggie thinks she 
would give all her toys and all the twenty-one 
dollies for one live sister. N. L. E. 

SS eee 
“DOWN, HERO! DOWN, SIR!” 

A boy I know owns a big dog named Hero. 
He is very fond of his dog, and romps with ita 
good deal. This makes the dog take liberties 
with him, such as putting his great paws upon 
his shoulders, pushing him down, and rolling 
over him. Sometimes Hero wants to play when 
his young master wishes to study or work. 
Then the boy speaks in a tone of command, 
and says, 

“Down, Hero! down, sir?’ 

Poor Hero obeys, and slinks away with droop- 
ing tail into his house. 

Now, I know another boy who does not own 
a big dog like Hero, but he carries a little, ugly, 
furious cur in his breast, where it frowns, and 
snarls, and bites, and its owner has no control 
over it at all. What do you think is the name 
of the cur? 

Temper! 

Now, if this latter boy was wise he would 
bring his cur under control. He would say, 
“Down, Temper, down!” whenever it began to 
growl. He would bring it under discipline till 
it would obey him as Hero does the other boy. 
It is true, Temper has been master so long it 
would cost some trouble at first to subdue it; 
but if the boy would pray hard, and then be 
resolute in saying “Down,” he would soon mas- 
ter it. A praying boy can conquer any temper 
that ever raged in a child’s bosom. 

—_——~oo—_—_—_—- 
LOVE FOR MOTHER AND JESUS. 


A little boy once had a canary bird which he 
loved very much. His mother was taken ill, 
and the singing of the pretty bird gave her 
great annoyance in her weakness. The boy was 
told by the mother that his little bird gave her 
pain by its singing. He went at once and gave 
the bird away to his cousin, and then came 
home and told his mother that the canary would 
not disturb her any more, for he had given it to 
his cousin. 

“But did you not love it very much?” said the 
mother to him. “How could you part with it?” 

“Tt is true I loved the bird, mother,” he replied, 
“but I love you much more. I could not really 
love any thing that gave you pain.” 

Now you must love God as this little boy loved 
his mother, more than you love any thing else; 
and also every thing that grieves Him you must 
give up, however much you may like it. 

———_—_—__- +o 


THE difference between perseverance and ob- 
stinacy is the difference between I will and I 





won't. 


Desicated Codfish. 
DESICATED CODFISE. 
MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 


GLOUCESTER AND BOSTON 


SALT FISH CoO., 
From the Very Best Qualities of Codfish. 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP. 


PUT UP IN PACKAGES ADAPTED TO 


DOMESTIC USE. 
REQUIRING 
NWO BOILING, 


VERY LITTLE FRESHENING, 


With all the Palatable and Appetizing 
qualities of ordinary Fish, 


And none of the 
- DISAGREEABLE LABOR OF PREPARING. 
IT COSTS NO MORE 


In family use than if prepared in the old style, 


One Pound being Fully Equal to Four Pounds. 


HENRY MAYO & CoO., 


BOSTON. 


DODD, TARR & Co., 


25—dweop GLOUCESTER. 





BRADLEY’S 


Patent Croqueteries 
ARE THE STANDARD. 
They are recommended by EVERY EXPERT PLAYER 
that has used them. 
Examine samples of the several styles, or send for com- 
plete catalogue before purchasing your Croquet. 





Prof. Rover’s Rules for Croquet. 


The standard for the AMERICAN GAME. Latest Edi- 
tion. 75 pp. Illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
CROQUET PROBLEMS for beginners. 


Sent to any address for TEN CENTS. 


Milton Bradley & Co. are also the manufac- 
turers and publishers of the greatest variety of standard 
and valuable 

Games and Home Amusements 
in the world. Don't buy tra‘h, when if y-ou get Bradley's 
Games you are sure of something of REAL MERIT. 

Send stamp for complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS for 

Croquet Book and Catalogues, to 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
24—6wos2 Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
23-—llw M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine everinvented. Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 





Admiress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 16—12w 





To Consumers of Curled Hair. 





The undersigned would respectfully call the attention 
of House and Hotel Keepers, Railroad Companies, Car 
riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public generally, to the great advantage of Sponge 
over Hair, as prepared by the American Elastic Sponge 
Company. In a sanitary point ot view its superiority is 
manifest in various ways, it being anti-contagious, a sure 
preventive of moths or inscct life of any description, its 
perfect purity, its elasticity and durability, far excelling 
that of Hair, not matting and requiring working over, as 
is the case with Hair of every quality. 

For Carriages and Railroad Car work it is far prefera- 
ble to Hair or any other known material. Abundant tes- 
timonials are in our possession from Car and Carriage 
Makers, Church Committees, Physicians, and others, 
and can be shown to substantiate all we can say in favor 
of this material for all upholstering purposes, sufiicient to 
satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the most 
outrageous reports of dealers in Hair againstits use. It 
is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and consumers 
are not liable in the purchasing of Sponge to be cheated 
by paying for what they do not get, as is the case fre- 
quently in the purchase of Pure Hvir Mattresses of the 
be>t qual-ty, which, on examination at some future time, 
when the beds need renovating, a combination of Pig's 
Hair, Tampico Whalerons, &c , is found in licu of the all 
pure drawings, as was stated at fime of purchase. 

A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
dealers, and every device and slander resorted to to pre- 
vent its introduction, by stating that the Glycerine and 
other preparations which are used to retain its elasticity 
comes through the coveriug. Some few cases of this 
kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company em- 
ploying one of our best Chemists to superintend that de- 
partment, the difliculty was obviated, and itis now free 
from such objection. Furthermore, the same parties who 
had some of the first mattresses are now using our im- 
proved ones with entire satisfaction. 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
&c., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Church 
Committees and others, are invited to call dnd see the 
goods and testimonials at Salesroom, 121 Summer Street. 


CHARLES L. FOWLE, 


Agent American Patent Sponge Company. 
24-4w 


ETNA 








Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Straight 
Necdte, Simple, Durable, Pace 
tical, Adjustable. We have four 
sizes, adapted for manufactu- 
rers’ use, besides our new “ET- 


SEWING 
NA IMPROVED" Famity Ma- 
MACHINE. CHINE, 


AGENCY FOR N. E. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 
H. S. WILLIAMS. Agent. 


te Agents wanted. 13—l2weop 





BoYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


HATS! 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS 


in this City. 


Youths’ Panamas at $3 50 each—a choice 
lot. 


Straw Hats of every description. 


Boys’ Felt and Cloth Hats, of the latest 
styles, always on hand, at 


JACKSON’S, 


101 Court Street, Boston. 
25—bw 


AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 
Over-Seaming 


—AND— 
SEWING MACHINS 
COMBINED. 
THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 
The only Sewing Machine that can work 


Button-Holes, Eyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 





Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several kinds no other can. 


(Gy Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 135% Middle St., Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 

S. R. MARSTON, 


21—l0w General Agent N. E. States 





WANTED-AGENTS. 


5 to $200 per Month, every where, male and female. 
Ry the GENUINE IMPROVED COM MON 
SFNSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superion manner. Price only 818. 
Fully warranted tor five years. We will pay 81000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mor: beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the **Elastu Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
commission from whict twice that amount can be made. 
Adiress, SECOMR & (OO. PITTSBURGH PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. ; 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
patming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
practical cheap hi ed. 15-l2w 











THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 





= : ———<— 











The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 4 
during the year. 
DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 


paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

S. 








For the Companion. 
THE DUNNOW FLITCH OF BACON. 
By Adelaide Wetmore. 

Among the ancient and peculiar customs of 
England, perhaps there are no more quaint 
than that of the Dunnow Flitch of Bacon. It 
originated in the twelfth century, and among 
the class in society one would suppose the least 
interested in its bearing. 

In the Abbey of Dunnow, in Essex, a compa- 
ny of monks (who, in their celibate life, were, 
perhaps, not so far removed from the sugges- 
tions of the world, the flesh and the devil as 
might be imagined,) conceived the idea of offer- 
ing a reward to all married persons who, after a 


wedded life of one year and one day, could take |. 


oath that they had not regretted their union, 
and could they be free again, would make the 
same choice. In their deep commiseration of 
the misfortunes of their fellow-men, (the Bene- 
dicts,) they supposed there would be few or 
none to claim this reward; but their ignorance 
of connubial bliss was soon dispelled, as year 
after year happy pairs presented themselves, 
demanding the promised gift of the flitch or 
gammon of bacon. 

In course of time the monastery was sup- 
pressed, but this custom remained, and the 
rules for the bestowal of this gift are still ex- 
tant, and are to be seen framed and hanging in 
Dunnow church. There, in front of the chancel, 
are what are called the swearing stones. The 
ceremonies attendant upon these occasions were 
commenced with great formality and solemni- 
ty, but would end in a hiliarous, rollicking 
manner. 

Any pair wishing to make publicly known 
their happiness and to claim this reward, were 
led by a jury of six bachelors and six maidens 
tu the swearing stones, where they would kneel 
facing each other, and take this prescribed oath: 

“You do swear by custom of confession, 
That you ne’er made nuptial transgression, 
Nor since you were married man and wife, 
Offended each other in deed or in word, 
Or in a twelvemonth’s time and a day 
Repented not in any way, 

Or since the church clerk said Amen, 
Wished yourselves unmarried again, 

But continue true and in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy quire.” 


Then the steward of the manor, with stately 
grace, would present the flitch of bacon with 
these words: 


“Since to these conditions, without any fear, 
Of your own accord you do freely swear, 
A whole gammon of bacon you do receive, 


And bear it away with love and good leave; 
For this is the custom of Dunnow well known. 


Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your own.” 


Formal and dignified congratulations fol- 


lowed. Then the happy pair would be placed 
in a chair, (still kept sacred for the purpose, ) 
and carried on men’s shoulders te the village 
green; the gammon ef bacon being borne be- 
fore them on a high pole gayly decorated with 
ribbons. A band, improvised for the occasion, 
led the triumphal procession to the green, when 
the pair were conducted to a rustic throne, to 
preside as king and queen of the day. Feasting 
and dancing followed; but how jovial was the 


old England had the prefix “merrie,” we, the 
descendants of the Puritans, can little imagine, 
or in vain attempt to describe. 

In 1772 this practice was given up, and there 
is no record of the revival of tae custom till 
1851. Now nearly every year this scene is re- 
peated, with something of its former impor- 
tance. 

The farm near the church is called the Priory 
farm, and one of the conditions on which it is 
leased is, that there shall always remain, in the 
long, low kitchen of the farm-house, the old 
black oak table on which the gammon of bacon 
shall be cut; also, there shall be given a place 
for the chair in which the happy couple are 
carried from the church. As long as this farm 
remains the property of the church, this deed 
will link the present with the days of yore. 








VARIETY. 





* NELL’S NOTION. 
Three-year-old Nell by the window-pane stood. 
A good little girl, and as pretty as good, 

Watching the snow come down— 
Falling so lightly, 
So swiftly and brightly, 

It whitened all the town. 


“See, mamma!’ she cried, in a joyous strain, 
“O, mamma, look out! and seethe popped rain! 
The air is as full as can be; 
And it never stops, 
But it jumps and hops, 
Like the corn that you pop for me.’ 


Winter passed on; and the Spring was here— 
Spring with its flowers, its brightness and cheer, 
d the birds were wild with song, 
Ah, sweet was the note 
From each tiny throat! 
Nell listened the whole day long. 


“Tell me, dear mamma, what do they eat, 
These dear little birds, that they sing so sweet?’ 
Nell asked, in her wonder and gice. 
“QO, mamma, / think 
They have sky to drink, 
And flowers for their breakfast and tea.” 
a an 


LARGE AQUARIUM, 


There is now preparing in Berlin what will be 
the most magnificent aquarium in the world. 
It is situated in the centre of the principal prom- 
enade of the city, and will make a large three 
story building, and be under the charge of Al- 
fred Brehm, one of the best German naturalists. 
The second story will be devoted to the aqnari- 
um proper, while the upper will be given to 
mammalia, birds and reptiles. The sides of 
the cazes toward the visitors will be of such 
thick glass as to resist the stoutest serpent or 
crocodile, and by a skilful arrangement will be 
lighted, while the galleries where the visitors 
stand will be dark. Caves and grotioes abound, 
and art is exhausted to mimic nature. The 
aquarium proper will be so divided that one 
portion shall contain the denizens of the Baltic 
Sea, another of the Atlantic, and a faithful copy 
of the Grotto of Capri is peopled by the inhabi- 
tants of the Mediterranean Sea. This aquari- 
um is ten times larger than that of Hanover, 
and twelve times larger than that of Ham- 
burgh—the two most famous in the world.— 
Young Foaks’ News 
aamensacsieilpinianaaasain 
AN OLD WIFE’S NOTION OF A 
s VELOCIPEDE. 


An old Scotch lady was stunned and stupefied 
the other day, on seeing a gentleman who had 
been practising with a velocipede, and who was 
approaching her dwelling on foot, leading it up 
the incline. 
“Preserves a’ living, sirse! come here,” she 
cried to a neighbor. “Did ye ever see a thing 
like this?” 
Both looked intensely for a while, and the 
other said: “Toots, woman, did ye never see a 
thing like that? It’s just a man ganging about 
wi’ a thing for sharpin razors.” 
Hearing this, the matron ran to the house to 
look for her scissors, crying ac the same time to 
her son: “Jim, rin ooband tell that man to stop, 
for I want my shears sharpit!” 
Jim did as he was commanded; but, after 
looking a short time, said: “Mither, that’s noa 
shear man ava, I think it’s only Taylor Tam- 
son tryin’ to row twa girds.” 
But the gentleman, who ‘was now “stride- 
legs” over the fleet horse, was off like an arrow. 
“Hech! what'll ye wager,” quoth the matron, 
as he vanished from view, “but that’s ane o’ 
the new fashioned whurlygigs the newspapers 
ca’ ‘philesephers’ ?” 





> 
BRAVE MEN AND THEIR FEARS. 

It is a curious fact that men who have been 
prodigal of their lives in battle, and have passed 
through many “hair-breadth escapes i’ th’ im- 
minent deadly breach,” should have so great a 





an assassin. It is said that Cromwell was never 
seen to smile after he had read “Killing no 
Murder,” in which was advocated his assassina- 
tion. 

Sir Neil Campbell, in his journal lately pub- 
lished, gives us a graphic account of the fear 
which Napoleon felt for his life during the jour- 
ney from Fontainebleau to Elba. On leaving 
Orange, where he had been received with deri- 
sion and abuse, he left his carriage, and, envel- 


rode on in advance of his escort, accompanied 





merry-making of the peasants, in the days when 


dread of death when it comes from the hand of 


oping himself in a Russian cloak, and wearing 
the white cockade in acommon round hat, he 


by only a single courier, and during the rest of 


clothes with the commissioners who accom- 
panied him. So chary, then, of life was the 
hero of Lodi! 

<tc 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Mr. Webster was very diffident when a youth. 
“Many a piece,” says he, “did I commit to 
memory when a boy, and rehearsed it in my 
own room over and over again; but when the 
day came, and the school collected, and my 
name was called—when I saw all eves turned 
upon my seat, I could not raise myself from it.” 
It is recorded that he was once accosted by a 
boorish backwoodsman, who asked, in an off- 
hand way, “Is this Mr. Webster?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“The great Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts ?” 
“Tam that same Mr. Webster of Massachu- 
setts.” 
“Well, sir, I heard that you were a great 
man,” quoth the stranger, “but I don’t think 
so; I heard your speech, and understood every 
word you said.” 
This reminds one of the eountry juryman’s 
remark about Scarlet the barrister. He did not 
see any thing particular in the gentleman’s de- 
livery, he said; he won because he was en the 
right side. Scarlet was very persuasive. 
—>___—__ 

A FOX UP STAIRS. 
We know all about “a cat in a strange gar- 
ret,” but Reynard is in a still worse box to be 
in a garret at all. 
A dog belonging in Concord, got in pursuit 
of a fox, which ran directly towards a house, 
the owner of which, seeing the fox, went in for 
his gun, but on stepping out could find nothing 
of Reynard. About a week after, the fox came 
down stairs where the family were, and put on 
all the appearance of docility. He was, how- 
ever, despatched with broomsticks. It seems 
he had entered through a cat ole and made his 
way to a back chamber, where le remained con- 
cealed till starved out. 
———_>—_—__— 


USE OF AIR CASTLES. 


The Duchess of Newcastle, who was a great 
writer of romances in the time of Charles IL., 
asked Bishop Wilkins, who had just announced 
his discovery of a world in the moon, how she 
could get there. “As the journey,” says she, 
“must needs be long, there will not be any pos- 
sibility of getiing there without stopping on the 
way.” “Your Grace,” replied the bishop, ‘can 
be at no loss for places to stop at, as you have 
built so many castles in the air.” 


—_>—__—_ 
FRENCH TRANSLATION. 


In one of Cooper’s novels occurs the following 
passage: “He dismounted in front of the house 
and tied his horse to a large locust.” A French 
author, in translating this passage, renders it 
thus: “He desended from his horse in front of 
the chateau and tied him toa large grasshop- 
per. 

. ee ee 
In thirty-one words how many “thats” can be 
grammatically inserted?—Fourteen: He said 
that that that that man said was not that that 
that ene should say, but that that that that 
man said was thet that that man should not 
say. That reminds us of the following “says” 
and “saids:” Mr. B , did you say or did you 
not say what I said you said? because C—— said 
you said you said you never did say what I said 
you said. Now if you did say that you did not 
a I said you said, then what did you 
say 
OnE of the express companies was placed in 
charge of a box, a few days since, marked as 
follows: 
This package contains a duck of a bonnet; 
Expressman, I pray you, place py upon it; 
’Tis made of a ribbon, a straw, and a feather, 
The whole with a postage-stamp fastened together; 
Its owner, a damsel, is youthful and fair, 
But, like Flora M’Flimsey, has nothing to wear. 
Beware, then, Expressman! I warn you take heed, 
And forward this bonnet with care and with speed. 


Goop QuEEN CuRIstina.—Some American 
ladies at Copenhagen, who recently called on 
the queen of Denmark, were not a little aston- 
ished to sce that she wore a cheap dress, and 
that, on rising to receive them, she laid on her 
working table a cotton stocking, on which she 
had been knitting. 


A LITTLE bright-eved girl looked up to her 
father, and said, “Father, I have got three 
tongues, aint 1?” 4 

“No, my child, you have only one.” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Well, where are they?” 

“One is in my head and two in my shoes.” 


THE daily bill of fare of the elephant Empress, 
in Central Park, New York, is twenty-five four- 
pound loaves, three hundred pounds of oats and 
bran mash mixed, and one hundred and fifty 
pounds of hay. This she washes down with 
forty pails of water. 


AN enterprising student of Bates College be- 
ing unable to rent a room, hired a lot for twelve 
dollars a year, and built a small house with two 
rooms in it, so that now he hangs out a sign, 
“Room to let.” : 

“Here’s a riddle for you,” said Joe to Jack, 
‘Be quick, and let’s have the reply: 

Why are you just like your father’s nose? 
Give it up? You’re under his eye.” 





after an unusually good sermon, said to him, “TI 


mosity,”’—meaning animation. 


to a gentleman worded thus: 


AN elder, wishing to compliment his minister 


have seldom heard you preach with such ani- 


A VETERINARY surgeon once sent in his bill 


Mrs. N. H. Cushine, Missionary at Tongoo, writes: [ 
have used all of the Arnold's Balsam, and find it very 
valuable indeed; so muchso,I must have more sent to 
me, care of Missionary Rooms, Boston. 





“Five MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS.""—Every body 
who has travelled by railroad has heard the above an- 
nonncement, and has probably suffered from eating too 
hastily, theréby sewing the seeds of Dyspepsia. Itis 
comfort to know that the Peruvian Syrup will cure the 
worst cases of Dyspepsia, a¢ th d 
tify. 
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A BIG THING. 


The biggest thing we've seen as yet, 
Or e’er expect to see, 
Which very few will e’er forget, 
Is the Peace Jubilee. 
From every section of the land 
The people have been here; 
“A sight was never seen so grand !"* 
On every side we hear. 
The Bors have had a splendid time, 
And many say “it can't be beat,"’ 
Save when GEORGE FEnno “Clothes” them prime, 
CorNER OF BEACH AND WASHINGTON STREET, 
27—1w 





BOWS !—A Chance for Fun and a Fortune! 
Secret art of catching Fish in any water as fast as you 
can Sie them out, and no humbua. Sent for 20 cents by 
SULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 27—4weop 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 
Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; 
will work for hours if supplied with water, &c.;: free 
from danger; a child can work them; sent free with in- 
structions for $1 00; three for $250. Address WALTER 
HOLT, 102 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 2i-3w 


$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN'S MONTHLY. See present num- 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers as sam- 


















les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 cts.— ee. 
argest, best and cheapest magazine of its kind. Jessg 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 27—3weop 





SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made faster. Plain, practical instructions for 
improving speed and style, and much other va'uable in- 
formation in No. 19 of HANEY'’s JOURNAL. Only Five 
cents. Of any newasdealer, or JESSE HANEY & UO., Il) 
Nassau St., N. Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 

27—3weop 
HANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse break, 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus Tricks, 
snake charming, farm aiNmals, &c. 200 large pages, 00 
illustrations, only 50 cts., of booksellers or Jesse Haney & 
Co., 119 Nassau Street, N. ¥. Only complete book. 
27—3weop 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICKERING & SOND’ 











Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue a New CATALOGUE, in which we 
print our vERY Lowest Prices, and from which we 
make no DISCOUNTS OR DEVIATION whatewer. 


Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BEST 


Pranos which can be manufactured, and at the VERY 
Lowest Prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


POeUURUTIUSOIECEIO TO OS See, 


Rosewoop Fut Sizep SQuaRE PIANOS, 
7 OcTAvVE, 
WITH ALL MODBEN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


Pee eee eee eeeeereeere 


Our reputatton as the Frrst MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
Country being fully established, and the Surekioritr 
OF oUR INSTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the Vol- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
CounTRY AND EUROPE, and the AWARDS OF THE Hick- 
EST RECOMPENSES OVER ALL COMPETITION, a the dif- 
ferent Industrial Exhibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the Prices upon our New List, our 
PIANOS will be found to be THe CHEAPEST, and we solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other First- 
CLASS MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discousts 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the pas 
FortTy-SEVEN YEARS, to make the VERY BEST POSSIBLE 
INSTRUMENTS in every respect. Our rules are: NEVER 
TO SACRIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO Economy 
OF MANUFACTURE. 


eeveeeeees see ccevecccccccenacceee sereseseeee 
Rosewood GRAND Pianos, 74 OCTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 


Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. : 


@ur prices are set as Low as they possibly can be 7 
insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the very “a 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the bus! 
ness. om 

Every Piano made by us is fully warranted, and satis 
faction ¢ teed to the purch — 

In claiming a superiority for the CHICKES 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call speci’ ©” 
tention to the PERFECT EVENNESS OF THE Scales 
throughout the entire Registers. 

The SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 
by all the great artists. - 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of ker . 
Perfection of the Mechanism, Durability and Gc 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th St., 246 Washington St. 
sTON. 
2—Tw4o3i |= New York. Bosto 





so favorably noticed 








sang with dit 
HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with ry 
m and directions for making trap, Lbs yal tricks 
NIMALS, including many a! [ a ewsdealel 
in Nos. 13. and 14 of HANEY's JOURNAL, Of Neh non 














the journey repeatedly changed names and 


honor’s mare till she died, £11. 


“To curing your 


trial, THREE MoNTHS FRee by mai St. 
OF wan’ JEseR HANEY: Co., 119 Nassaa St 





are ready totes . 
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